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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 








The Natural History of Selborne, 


And Observations on Nature. By GILBERT WHITR. 
With an Introduction by John Burroughs, 80 
Illustrations by Clifton Johnson, and the Text 
and New Letters of the Buckland edition. In2 
volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Uncle Remus, 
His Songs and his Sayi By Jos, CHANDLER 
Harris New and rev ved edition, with 112 Ii- 
lustrations by A B. Frost. 12mo Cloth, $2 00. 
Also, limited Edition de Luxe, signed by the 
author. $10.00 net, 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 


. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 
ith 150 Illustrations by H. M, Paget and W. 
Hatherell, a Preface by Dean Bradley, and a 
Chapter on the Abbey Buildings by J. P. Mickle- 
thwaite. Royal4to. Cloth, $15.00. 


New Popular Edition of 
The Three Musketeers. 


By AL®xANDRE DouMAs. With a Letter from 
Alexandre Dumas, ji/s, and 250 Illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. In 2 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, author of ** Pawnee 
Hero Stories,” * Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 
The first volume in the Story of the West Series, 
edited by RrrpLEY Hitonoook. With 15 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


The Knight of Liberty. 


A Tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. By Hezz- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of “The Patriot 
Schoolmaster,” ** The Boys of Greenway Court,” 
etc. With 6 full-page Iliustrations, 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Stark [Munro Letters. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, author of “ Round the Red 
Lamp,” .“ bigs | Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
Sica, ae full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 


The Chronicies of Count Antonio. 


yy ANTHONY Hops, author of“ TheGod in the 
ar,” *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With pho- 
poo ravure Frontispiece by 8. W. Van Schaick. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Land of the Sun. 
Vistas Mexicanas, By CHRISTIAN REID, author 
of “The Land of the Sky,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

The Manxman. 
By Hai. CaIng, author of “ The Deemster,” 
Pgs + caged Boley waereneen,” “The Scapegoat,” 


. limited Bathion de Luze, signed by the 
author, $15.00 net, 


_ pry Sunbonnet 


e Story. By 8. R. CRrooKETT, author of 
one ‘Btickit Minister,” “The Raiders,” etc. 
122mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Many Inventions. 
By Rupyarp KIPLING. Conseining 14 Stories 
and2 Poems. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5. 

Songs of the Soil. 


By FRANK L. STANTON. With a Preface by Jor. 
mae Harris. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, un- 
cut, $1.50. 





The Gods, Some ect, and Lord 
Wickenham. 


By Joun OLIVER Hospes, author of “ Some Emo- 
tions anda Moral,” etc. With Portrait of the 
Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Bog-llyrtle and Peat: 


By 8. R. KETT. Uniform with ‘The Lilac 
Sunbonnet.” Cloth, $1.50. 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


A Tale of the Civil War. By STEPHEN CRANE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


New Illustrated Edition of 


The [iusic Series. 


Consisting of Biographical and Anecdotal 
Skesches of the Great German Composers; the 
Great Italian and French Composers; Great 
Singers; and Great Violinists an Pianists. By 
GeorGe T. Ferris. New and revised edition, 
with 28 full-page Portraits. In 5 volumes. 18mo, 
Cloth, $4.00 per set. 


The Intellectual Rise in Electricity. 


A History. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D., LL.B., 
Member of the American Institute of Mechanical 
Eagnoers, etc. With 8 Portraits, 8vo, Cloth, 


The Beginnings of Writing. 


By Waren J. HorrMan, M.D., of the Bureau of 

American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 

A new volume in the Anthropological Series, 

ot & bd: 4 <tc STARR. Tilustrated, 
0. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon. 


Memoirs of Genera) CounT DE SEGUR, 
French Aner 1800-1812, Revises” - 


wae Count LOVIs DE SEGUR. 12mo. Cloth, 


Memoirs Iilustrating the History of Na- 
poleon I 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS 

MBENEVAL, Private Secretary to Napoleon. 
Edited by his Grandson, Baron NAPOLEON 
JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. With Portraits and Auto- 
graph Letters. In 8 volumes. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief Biographies, by writers of the highest 
authority, of Sonpeuiened American military 
and naval men, from hidymyy yb to weet idan. 
Edited by General J AMES yo bi I 
12mo, olath, git top. with Stee! Portrait, $1, 50: 
Descriptive title list sent on request. 


A History of "9 United States Navy, 


From 1775 to By EpGaR STANTON MACLAY, 
A.M. With Technical Zoviten by oo hag I 
Smith, U. 8. N. With numerous M 

Son er and Illustrations. In 2 velumien 8vo. 





—— of the People of the United 
States. 


ay Jonn Bach McMaster. ( To be completed in 
6 volumes Volnx. J. II, III, and IV, now ready.) 


het 





8 vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50 per volume. 


The Presidents of the United States, 


1789-1894. By JOHN en CaRL ScuuURZ, Wu 
LUM E. R DANIEL C. GILMAN, WILLIAM 
WALTER PHELPS, ROBERT ©, WINTHROP, GEORGE 
Banorort, JOHN Hay, and Others, Edtied by 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. With 28 Steel Portraits, 
facsimile Letters, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
yg gilt top, uncut edges, $3.50, Half calf, 


The United States of America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, its 
Natural Resources, People, Industries, Manu- 
factures, A een tasigg and ite Work in Literature, 
Science, Education, and Self-Government, Ed- 
ited by NATHANIEL 8, SHALER, 8. D , Professor of 
Geology in Harvard University. In 2 volumes, 
royal8vo. With ae and 1650 full-page Illus- 
a Cloth, $10 (Sold only by subserip- 
on. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Conti- 
nent. 


A Tour of Reviesotion, 3 By Frank VINOENT, au- 

thor of “ Around and About South America,” etc, 

an ees and 104 Girone Illustrations. 8yo, 
oth, 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. 

F. D. Toompson. Profusely parte arg with n 

gravings from Photographs and from Dra 
y Harry-fenn. Large tvo. Cloth, gilt top, 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 
Weare LIAM MARTIN Comvay: M. i ae BR fae 8., 


President of the Al 
fessor of Artin Univ ley Gotog Laver 
ith 860 Illustrations 
‘a Map. 8vo. Cloth, $1 


the| Gustave Flaubert, 


As seen in his Worksand Correspondence, By 
— a With portrait, 8vo. fh 


Popular Astronomy, 


A General Description of the Heavens. By 
CAMILLE Sh a me Translated from 

French by J. ELLaRD Gors, F.R,A.8. With 
Plates and 288 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50, 


Degeneration. 
By Prof. Max Norpav. 
second edition of 
Cloth, $3.50. 
Schools and [asters of Sculpture. 
By Miss A. G,. RADCLIFFE, author of * Schools 


and Masters of Painting” “With 85 full-page 
Illustrations, 12mo, Cloth, $3,00, 


Translated from the 
the German work, 8vo. 


The Farmer's Boy. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “ The Country 
School in New England.” ete. With 64 Illustra- 
tions by the author. 8yvo. Oloth, $2.50. 


Jobhnson’s Universal Cyclopeedia. 


New edition, entirely so Wi the ablest 
sp in every departmen . ees 
and over 8,000 ea es wong volumes. 
(Sold - subscription.) Tete sent on 
reques 





“SZ Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of orient Seeey Bulletin, containing descriptions of the above and other 
importan 3 
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WORKS BY 


Octavins Brooks Frothingham 


Boston Unitarianism, 
1820-1850. A Study of the Life and Work of Nathan- 
fel Langdon ham. 8vo, pp. 273, $1.75. 

** Not only to those within the pale of that Com- 
munion, but to those without; not alone to those who 
lived in the days and icipated in the struggle 
which the author r will the book prove inter- 
esting. It isa manly, popass narrative of stirring 
times.”—New Haven ladiwm. 

“The book, to a thoughtful reader, cannot fail to 
be elevating and aoguemive of high ideals, high 
thinking, and noble g.”—Newark Advertiser. 


Recollections 


and Impressions, 

1822-1890. 8vo, pp. 305, $1.50. 
This volume is a sort of mental biography. Its 
rpose is to give the origin and course of a certain 
type mind, To this end its sources are described, 
i tion, and so much of its outward experienve 
as illustrates ite development. There are sketches 
of life in Salem, Jersey City, New York; pictures of 
laces and scenes; analyses of Parker, Emerson, 
ore Ripley, Bellows, » Weiss, Johnson, 
and glances at friends such as Horace Greeley, the 

Sisters Cary, etc. 


Transcendentalism in New 
England 


A History. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. iv. 394. $1.75, 

PARTIAL CONTENTS: Beginnings in Germany—Tran- 
scendentalism in hen, A ant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
etc. ; in France, in, Constant, Jouffrey, ete. ; 
in d, Coleridge, Carlyle, Wordsworth ; in 
New d—Practical Tendencies— Religious 
Tende e Seer, Emerson—The Mystic, Al- 
cott—The Critic, et Fuller—The acher, 
Theodore er—The Man of Letters, George 
Ripley—Minor Prophete—Literature. 

“The book is masterly and satisfying.”—Appletons’ 


J 
The Religion of Humanity 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. 338. $1.50. 
* A profoundly sincere book, the work of one who 
, studi » refi 
jg ag bod & = thoroughly, reflected pa- 


Any of the above works will be sent, mail prepaid, on 
receipt of the price, 


.G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 


(Publishers), 27 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Books about Music. 


We have everything published that bears 
on Music. 


BIOGRAPHY, ¢. g.: 

Life of Chopin, by Fred. Niecks. 
HISTORY, ¢. g.: 

The History of Music, by Naumann. 


TECHNIQUE, ¢. g.: 
The Pianists Art, by Carpe, 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS, ¢. g.: 
The Salabue Stradivari—a history 
of the famous violin, “Le Messie.” 


BELLES-LETTRES, ¢. g.: 
Charles Auchester, by Shepard. 
Letters of a Baritone, by Walker. 








Send for our Catalogue. You will find it 
convenient to get all your books about music at 


one place, 
Wabash Ave. &» Adams 


Lyon & Healy, © 9°" “caicaco. 


“EVERYTHING KNOWN TO MUSIC.” 


Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Classic 


for Children. 


a 


NEW EDITION OF MR. 

Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses, profusely and beautifully il- 
lustrated, has just been issued by the 
publishers. 

The book was one predestined to 
illustration; andits popularity should 
be widely increased now that an 
artist, equally able with the poet to 
enter into the child-world of make- 
believe, has given a pictorial interpre- 
tation of the poems. 

This artist is Mr. Charles Robinson, 
who has supplied more than 160 illus- 
trations, every page of the book 
being embellished with one or more 
drawings. 

These illustrations are original in 
conception and extremely unconven- 
tional and individual inform. They 
reveal in a charming way a rich im- 
agination and a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the spirit of childhood 
which. pervades Mr. Stevenson's 
classic. 

The book is bound in a handsome 
cover, with a design in gold by Mr. 
Robinson, and with gilt top. In 
subject, matter, illustrations, and in 
the dainty form in which it is made 
up, the book will commend itself at 
once as peculiarly appropriate for a 
holiday gift. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Rare Books 
cAnd Their Prices. 


By W. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo,cloth 
extra, gilt top, dechle-edged, $1.50 net, 
Sent by the Publishers, post-paid, 
upon receipt of the price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO.,, 
15 East 16TH STREET, NEW York, 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic first year, with Binder, $3.50. 
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CLUBBING LIST 


TO accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals through one agency 
and at reduced rates, we will, until further 
notice, receive orders for the periodicals 
named below at the figures given in the 
column headed ‘‘ Our Price.” (THE CRITIC 
itself is $3 a year.) 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
In ordering, please state whether sub- 
scription ts new or arenewal, When no 
date is mentioned we begin with the cur- 
rent number. 


—_—- 


REGULAR OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
$1 — American Agriculturist....... $1 — 
cee COR 66s iN og vn kena bh ueee - 4 50 
4 — Art Amateur,...... PETE Vag 375 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 50 
i mee: DU snas oeeursés cess is I — 
1 — Book Buyer................ I— 
4 — Century Magazine........... 375 
2 — Chautauquan............... 2— 
3 BO: CHP 5 kn isis eed vé0 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub.).. 3 — 
1 — Cosmopolitan,.............. I— 
3 — Current Literature,.......... 275 
2 — Decorator and Furnisher.... . 1 75 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 35 
4 — Forest and Stream........... 3 50 
2 es PO se Pika ws'e's CHER ie 275 
4 — Garden and Forest (new sub.). 3 50 
2 — Good Housekeeping........ . I 80 
4 — Harper’s Bazar.............. 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........... 3 50 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Round Table........ I 75 
3 — Independent................ 275 
Sw IRON Cio a hiv kwdare anees 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ I1— 
St Weds e kieicd cite thccecs 4 
3 — Lippincott’s Magazine........ 2 50 
6 — Littell’s Living Ages......... 5 75 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine........ 275 
5 ee DECC D oie i vcs ce vhs b ates go 
3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3 25 
© ser TUN ho vind scarce svee sans 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine.... .. 275 
3 .— ‘New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review...... 4 50 
9 20 Nuova Antologia............ 8 50 
Me A CNS eo ass ws ac pace e es 275 
Br UNO 6 i ionic sicisari ca B98 
S60: PORNO oS ook a5 eeeasos 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly.... . 475 
FSO POROUS 6.8 Sees iis aeae ks 7 
2 50 Public Opinion,:............ 2 25 
Bm PU i v6 ecu eek Na ees 4 50 
Ame POMS oes cases Gea Ca ee 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes..... 13 50 
9 mw: Bt, PUCROINE ek ve vcie ese 275 
3 — Scientific American,......... 2 75 
3 — Scribner’s Magazine.......... 275 
Bs ihe WANES fy a Oks Bk 4a i 
1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub.) 1 50 
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Beautiful Books’ 


For Christmas Gifts. 





PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 





Qld Dutch and Flemish Masters. 


Engravings by TIMOTHY COLE. 
With Text by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 


‘¢ With these engravings and with Mr. Van Dyke’s essays on the 
period in general and on each master, no man can desire a better first 
course in one of the greatest schools of art in the world.’’ 

—London Daily News, November 30, 1896. 
The engravings represent tne work of twenty-one artists. Superroyal octavo, 192 pages, cloth, $7.50. 
An Edition of Sixty-five Oopirs printed on; An Edition of Forty-five Copies on hand- 


hand-made paper. Size of sheet, 10x14 
inches, pictures on plate paper, legend op 
fly-leaf in blue ink, illuminated title-page. 
Price, $2¢.00. 


made paper, the engravings hand-proofs on 
India paper mounted on Japan paper, with 
fly-leaf of same cut like a mat, legend in 
blue ink on fly-leaf. Price, $50.00. 





Life in the Tuileries Under the Second 
Empire. 

This is the interesting work by Anna L. 
BIcKNELL, who was for nine years a resi- 
dent of the Tuileries and intimately con- 
nected with the Court of Napoleon III. 
Beautifully illustrated, 275 pages, $2.25. 


Edwin Booth, 

Recollections by his daughter, with Boorn’s 

letters to her and to his friends. Illustrated 
with many interesting portraits in photo- 
gravure. 8vo, 296 pp., cloth, $8.00. 
A few copies remain of the edition de lume 
in quarto, printed on Whatman paper, with 
twenty artotype portraits, reproductions of 
trophies, etc. Price, $25.00. 


English Cathedrals. 

By Mrs. Sonvyier Van Rensserazr. With 
hundreds of superb illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell. ‘‘There is no book which gives 
so well what the ordinary reader likes to 
know about these great buildings.” (The 
Nation.) Royal 8vo, 395 pp., in cloth 
binding, $6.00. A few copies of the lim- 
ited edition in two volumes, folio, bound in 
boards. 


Poems by James Whitcomb Riley, 
“Poems Here at Home,’’ a choice selection 
of the best things from the pen of the 
famous Hoosier poet. 187 pages, illustrated 
by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings, 

In stamped leather, 54x8; price of each, 
$1.00; ‘* The Rivalries of Long and Short 
Codiac,” written and illustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards; ‘‘A Madeira Party,” 
two stories by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell ; 
‘¢ Notes of a Professional Exile,” by E. 8. 
Nadal. 








The Women of the French Salons. 


By Ameria Gerz Mason. The story of the 
lives of the famous women of the salons 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, of the Revolution, the Empire, etc. 
Printed in two colors and richly illustrated, 
Large 8vo, 800 pp., cloth, stamped in gold, 
uncut pages, gilt top, etc. Price, in cloth, 
$6.00; in vellum, $10.00. 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 


The story of the famous comedian’s life told 
by himself. Profusely illustrated with por- 
traits of the author and of contemporary 
actors and actresses. One volume, 8yvo., 
over 500 pp., ornamental cloth cover, gilt 
top, uncut; price, $4.00; in vellum bind- 
ing, same price; in three-quarters le vant, 
$7.50; in tree calf, $12.50. 


Kitwyk Stories, 


Delightful stories of village life in Holland, 
by Anna EronperG Kine. Coveran imita- 
tion of old Delft. 8vo, 820 pages, $1.50. 


An Errant Wooing. 


The latest novel of Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
A delightful handbook of travel in the 
Mediterranean :—an appropriate gift for 
one who has that trip in view. Beautifully 
illustrated from photographs. 12mo, 268 
pages, $1.50. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8, Grant. 


A new and beautiful library edition of the 
most famous biography of modern times, 
revised by Colonel Frederick D. Grant, 
printed from new plates, with many new 
illustrations, index, etc. Large 8vo, two 
volumes, 1,000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half 
aoe $10.00; three-quarters levant, 


Ask to see the Century Co,’s books. Sold by ali dealers or sent, postpaid, by 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, N. Y. 





© mn ee ee Pe ee es Ty 


Whe jling, please ask 
ee ‘tor Mr. Grant, ; 
LIBERAL | book, address Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS | for acctrigns® ‘An’ ascort: 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 


reduced price e. for ANT. . 
23 West 42d St New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, fs 


‘SvSl S'S SS" F's T'S Ss 0 





2 Copies Edition de Luxe ‘‘ Trilby,’’ uncut,each $20. 
OSBORNE & PITRAT, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CHOICE ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS. 
(. J. PRICE, No. 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


has just published a Catalogue of Choice and Rare English 
and French Books, including Cruikshankiana ; First Kduions 
of Dickens, Thackera , Leigh Hunt, etc, ; Vrama ; Best Edi- 
tions of Stundard Authors, and (hoicely Illustrated Works, 
mostly in fine bindings, which will be sent to any address on 
application, 





A Victorian 
Anthology 


By E. C. STEDMAN 
Second Edition 


The New York Tribune says: 

“ Mr. Stedman's ‘ Victorian Anthology ' is different 
in character from any other collection of verse we 
know. It is more than a charming assemblage of 
poems, reflecting the personal taste of the editor. 
Its good qualities are chiefly due to the scientific 
criticism which makes Mr. Stedman's ‘ Victorian 
Poets’ a source of authority. . . . He begins his 
book on the serenely chanted note of Landor and 
closes it on the tunings and tinklings of the minor 
poets of yesterday and to-day, English and Colonial. 
The march is long, but it is unbroken, and this 
latter fact becomes intensely interesting as the 
editorial scheme of the anthology is apprehended.” 

The book is a large crown 8vo, bound in attractive 
library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; 
full levant, $6.00. 





CAMBRIDGE EDITION 
of the 


Complete Poctical Works 


of 


Longfellow 
Whittier 
Holmes 


Beautiful, large crown octavo volumes, printed 
from large type on opaque paper, and each contain. 
ing a fine Portrait of the Author, a Vignette, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Notes, a Chronological Table, 
and Indexes of Titlesand First Lines. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, firm but flexible, with gilt top, $2.00 
each; half calf, gilt top, $8.50; full levant, $5 C0, 


The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam 


THREE HOLIDAY EDITIONS 
Folio Edition 


With 56 magnificent full-page Illustrations from 
designs by ELIHU VEDpER. Folio, gilt top, $25.00 net. 


Phototype Edition 


In this Edition the 56 drawings are finely repro- 
duced in Phototype, butona smallerscale. Quarto, 
gilt top, $12.50. 


New Holiday Edition 


The 56 designs are reproduced on a still reduced 
scale, but with excellent effect. Small quarto, gilt 
top, bound in artistic style, $5.00. 








These Editions contain Mr. Fitzgerald's superb 
translation, with a Life of the Author and Notes, 





Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, IIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1895 
By MACMILLAN & COMPANY. 





ADAI1S.—The Law of Civilization and 
Decay. An Essay on Mispory. By Brooks 
ADAMS. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

ARNOLD. —The Letters of Matthew Ar- 

=. a ie Collected and engraved by 


E, Russeuu. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, 
300. stan with Matthew Arnold’s works. 


BALDWIN,—liental Development in the 


om and the Race: and Processes. 
prs JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart 


ge a gene fe rinceton University. 
Wit 7 Figures 10 Tables. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.60 net. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues. Their 
Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Account of their 
Travels and apg ay" Together with Many 
Surprising Things. NK BaRRETT, author 
of p Pilg Fy ‘Admirable Loty Biddy Fane.” 12mo, 

clota, 


BIBLE. —The Modern Reader’s Bible, Wis- 
dom Series, The Proverbs. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by RICHARD G. MouLTON, M.A. 
fn gan ta (Penn.), Professor of Literature 
in the University of Chicago. 82mo, 


BORGRAUD. caaeaiien and Amendment 

of Constitutions in Europe and America. By 
per Bore@gavup. Translated by C. D. Hazen, 
Professor of History in Smith College. With an 
Introduction by J. M. rape th cone goes Hopkins 
University. Extra crown 8vo, 


BRADFORD. — Heredity and ae 
Problems. By the Rev. Amory H. Braprogrp, 
D.D. 12mo, c $1.50. 


sage gy RE ag of American Char- 





AMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 82mo, cloth, || 


Ki) hy fr Vol, of Miniature Series.) 


BRIGHT WEN.—lamates of My House and 
Garden. By Mrs. BriGHTWEn, author of * Wild 
Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. 
Carreras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with 

Sir John Lubbock’s * Pleasures of Life,” etc.) 


BRYCE.—The American Commonwealth, 
By JaMEs Brycs, dD. 2. be Author of “The Hol 
Roman Em P. for Aberdeen. In 
volumes 


Revised throughout 

Vol pa at Prise, e175 net oUt. 

- ice, ne 6 

Bp 94 rice 82.25 net. The set, 2 vols., in box. 
rice, oA.b0 ast. 

CHAUCER. — The Student's Chaucer. 
Being a Complete Edition of his Works. Edited 
from numerous MSS. with Introduction and 

by the Rev. H. H. SxkzaT ag D. — 


G dex. Crown 8vo, c 
(Globe Edition.) 


CONWAY.— The Alps from End to End. 
By 8 MARTIN Conway. With 100 Il- 
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Literature 
“Tiemories and Studies ” 
Of War and Peace. By Archibald Forbes. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE TITLE of this book, linked as it is with the name 
of one of our best-known and most successful war-corre- 
spondents, is perhaps suggestive enough of what lies between 
its covers. Few writers of the last half-century have had as 
wide a circle of readers, and fewer.still have made the first 
record of as many events that were of world-wide and ab- 
sorbing interest. But a very limited number of men in any 
age have witnessed as many scenes of mourning and rejoic- 
ing, as many exhibitions of the depths and heights reached 
by human nature. From end to end of the world are 
men and women who remember that the last messages or 
souvenirs they received from soldier relatives and friends came 
over the name of Archibald Forbes; and quite all anyone 
knows of thousands of happenings within the last fifty years 
came from that same pen. His missions have taken him to 
nearly all quarters of the compass, and certainly into some 
of the most interesting, though not the most attractive, fields 
of human experience. War and peace are but the most gen- 
eral terms of classification. ‘ Battles, battle-fields, sieges, de- 
fenses, massacres, are but a little less general. Thoughts, 
motives, features, individual sufferings, brave deeds and 
great soldiers, dying messages, charges, wounds, character- 
istic actions of high and low, everyday life of soldier and 
civilian, pictures of the worst and best—these are guide-posts 
slightly more specific. 

Any book from a man of so varied experiences must find 
from the first a cordial welcome, and in this case the author’s 
life-work and his characteristics are so well known, that but 
a very brief description will suffice. The style throughout is 
virile, full of the stern passions and energetic life of the 
scenes and people that are selected as most worthy of special 
record, The first chapter treats in a general way of ten 
years of war-correspondence, and forms a word-picture that 
should make an interesting book by itself. It leaves little 
wonder why this profession is calculated to make a man old 
before his time, and incidentally may also suggest that the 
late Gen. Sherman ran too great a risk of being wrong when 
he said that all war-correspondents should be summarily 
hanged. Other chapters full of war and blood tell of “ The 
Dark Days of Sedan,” “ Paris in Prostration,” “The Crush- 
ing of the Commune” and “The Death of the Prince 
Imperial.” Of special interest to scholars in military history 
is a criticism, designated “ Moltke before Metz,” in which 
Mr. Forbes takes occasion to handle the German command- 
er's “ History of the Franco-German War” with the freedom 
of a man who has all confidence in his own knowledge. 
Further sketches deal with little episodes that are full of 
human life in harder or happier phases; and others, again, 
discuss questions of interest particularly to the journalist or 
the military scientist. Not the least interesting are descrip- 
tions and characterizations in ‘Soldiers’ Wives” and 
“ Soldiers I Have Known.” 





‘¢ From Far Formosa ’”’ 
By George L. Mackay, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THE JAPANESE have conquered Formosa, the Black Flags 
have all surrendered, and the veterans from Manchuria, Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-wei, after freezing in China and melting 
in the tropic moisture of Formosa, have returned to Tokyo. 
New masters dominate the 3,500,000 Chinese semi-civilized 
and savage aborigines, and the development of the resources 
of the beautiful island will now begin on alarge scale. Most 


opportune, therefore, is the appearance of this handsome 
volume, rich with the spoils of the traveler, scientific ob- 
server, missionary and hero. Since Swinhoe issued his 
“ Notes on Formosa,” no book on the island worthy of the 
name had appeared. The hasty tourist, the “ hard-headed 
trader” in the Eastern ports and the cloistered critic will 
have hard work to prove that Christian missions are “ fail- 
ures ” after reading this new book. It is the story of steady 
progress from nothing to a status that includes sixty 
churches, thousands of Christian adherents, the conquest of 
local commercial prejudice and the improvement of thou- 
sands of homes in this island so long half-governed or mis- 
governed by the Chinese. 

Dr. Mackay is the son of a Scottish Highlander evicted 
from Sutherlandshire in 1830. The youngest of six children, 
he was born in the township of Zorra, Canada, 21 March 
1844. Asa student at Toronto, Princeton and Edinburgh, 
he was prepared for his future work, and he was the first 
missionary sent out by the Canadian Presbyterian Church, 
At Tamsui, in northern Formosa, he found his field of work, 
and nobly began its cultivation nearly twenty-four years ago. 
In this island, half as large as Ireland, kept ever green by 
constant rains and by the quick growth and equally quick 
decay of vegetation, he found that malaria was the bane of 
the body and idolatry and savagery the curse of the people. 
As the natives are given to the filthy habit of chewing betel, 
their teeth decay rapidly and toothache is perennially en- 
demic. Hence, one of his first needs, even before he had 
learned the language or could preach the Gospel, was a pair 
of forceps. Many a time, when unable, because of blood- 
thirsty mobs, to talk religion, he was able, literally, to ex- 
tract the fangs of criticism by relieving the rabble of their 
aching teeth. Furthermore, he taught the people to be 
clean, to build better houses, to understand something of the 
wonders and glories of the heavens, of natural scenery and 
of beast, bird and plant life. In every way he strove to im- 
prove body, mind and spirit. He burned hogsheads of idol- 
atrous emblems and the paraphernalia of superstition; he 
reared hospitals and colleges. Almost as wonderful as his 
conversion of Chinese and his visits to the aboriginal savages 
in their strongholds, was his power to win the respect and 
high regard of the foreign residents in the treaty ports, 

One secret of his great success with the people was his 
ability to find common ground with absolute strangers. His 
progressive method on many occasions was to pull teeth, in 
order to talk of the duty of honoring parents and the aged 
(good Confucian as well as Jewish and Christian doctrine), 
to sing Christian hymns in the local dialect, and then to 
preach the Gospel—winding up often with the dispensing of 
medicine and talks on the improvement of houses, food, 
dress and Formosan life ‘generally, Never willingly jostling 
local prejudices, he was particularly kind to pigs, which are 
the pets of the people, and often talked or preached with the 
pigs rooting under the platform or house-bench on which he 
stood. The inhabitants of the beautiful island are, first, the 
aborigines, who live in the mountains and on the east coast, 
and whose chief ambition in life isto cut off the heads of 
Chinese, Next, lower down on the plateaus, are the Pepo- 
hoan. These semi-civilized people have adopted Chinese 
dress, coiffure, costumes, and what passes among the Chinese 
for religion, for Confucianism is etiquettte and politics, rather 
than faith or aspiration. Down on the plains near the sea, 
at the ports and in the large towns and cities, live the 
Chinese, Evidently the author greets gladly the coming of 
the Japanese, and believes things will be mightily improved 
when the agents of the Mikado take things in hand. We 
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welcome heartily this well-illustrated and indexed book, 
which tells us so much we need to know about the newest 
part of the Japanese Empire. 





French Life and Biography 
Vs <_ in the Tuileries under the Second Empire. By Anna L. Bicknell. 
he Century Co. 2 Napoleon's Last Voyages. F. B. Lippincott 
Co. 3. Fostphine, Empress of the French. By Hrederic A. Ober, 
The Merriam Co, m 

Miss Bickne.’s chapters (1) have been so widely read 
already in the columns of Zhe Century, that they need but 
little introduction upon their appearance in book-form. They 
naturally seem more attractive when all together and in their 
new dress, but beyond this they call for little other comment 
than has been made concerning them on earlier occasions. 
The particular interest of these descriptions, anecdotes and 
judgments is that they are made from data gathered princi- 
pally during a nine years’ residence in the Tuileries, and in 
circumstances which allowed their writer not only to see much 
of the Imperial family, but also to meet on terms of more or 
less intimacy all the leading men and women of the Second 
Empire.. Miss Bicknell is an English lady, who was chosen 
to act as friend and guide and educational director for the 
two daughters of the Duchesse de Tascher de la Pagerie. 
The Comte de Tascher, father-in-law of the Duchess, it may 
be remembered, was of the same family as the Empress Jo- 
séphine—in fact, was the Empress’s first cousin. He was, 
also, a great favorite of Napoleon, and a lifelong and very 
intimate friend of Prince Eugene and Queen Hortense. 

It was no more than natural, then, when the son of the 
Queen of Holland became Emperor under the name of Napo- 
leon III., that the Comte and his entire household should live 
at the Tuileries. Being recognized as quite one of the fam- 
ily, the author of this volume saw Napoleon and Eugénie 
almost daily, and unquestionably made good use of her op- 
portunities to understand the reason for many things. Familiar 
as she was to so great an extent with both the public and do- 
mestic routine of the court, considerable importance may be 
attached to her opinions of the Emperor and Empress, es- 
pecially as she writes with no little freedom, Her portrait 
of the Emperor is far more favorable than the world is ac- 
customed to, His gentleness and kindness of heart are 
illustrated by many amusing and often affecting anecdotes, 
and in these particulars he is to Miss Bicknell evidently an 
object of admiration. His private life is by no means 
thought to be a model, very naturally; but the narration of 
his situation and sufferings during the Franco-Prussian war 
makes him quite a hero. To Eugénie such favorable criti- 
cism is not accorded,’ but withal it is temperate and well 
illustrated by a clear statement of the influences that dic- 
tated the conduct of the Empress. It was no good fortune 
for France that it was thought necessary to divert her jealous 
mind by allowing her to take part in political affairs. The 
war that proved the Waterloo of the Empire must, according 
to this account, find the chief reason for its origin in her 
actions. The narrative has been made to include certain 
phases of this war, and has besides been rendered more com- 
plete and interesting byjpeing brought down to the death of 
the Emperor and that of the Prince Imperial. 

When Napoleon I. was taken to Elba and later to St. Helena, 
diaries were kept by several of those who accompanied him, 
in the one case on board the Undaunted, and in the other on 
board the Northumberland. Two of them, dealing almost 
entirely with the ex-Emperor, have just been published (2), 
together with a few explanatory notes—which in most cases 
are of no value—and some interesting illustrations. The 
one is by Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, in command of the 
ship bearing Napoleon to Elba; the other by Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn’s private secretary, Mr. John R. Glover, whose 
expressed hope that what he had written down simply for the 
pleasure of himself and his friends should not be published, 
has finally been gravely disappointed, Both documents may 
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be used for scientific purposes, particularly in the way of find- 
ing some evidence as to Napoleon’s ideas concerning a few 
questions still controverted ; but even this point is open to 
the objection that such may have been Bonaparte’s opinions 
just at that time. The record of the last voyage is certainly 
the more interesting in the way of style and desirable infor- 
mation, but neither is likely to prove of absorbing interest to 
the general reader. As original material, these papers have 
their place, and may indeed be expected to appeal to a 
comparatively wide circle, for the Napoleon craze still 
flourishes. 

And at atime when so much is being said and written 
about the first Bonaparte, it is not surprising that the liter- 
ature concerning his era is being extended into the byways, 
particularly biographical byways. No one can hope yet— 
and it is barely possible he should not—that we have come to 
the end of books about the Emperor himself ;.but the more 
extensive study concerning some of those most closely asso- 
ciated with him is at least noticeable, and is the more refresh- 
ing, too, in that it serves to promote a sort of biographical 
equilibrium and saner judgment in regard to the chief per- 
sons of those stirring years. To this new class of publica- 
tions may be assigned Mr. Ober’s rather -cheap-looking 
volume (3). The reader suffers a variety of impressions in 
going through its four hundred.and more pages, but on the 
whole the sum of these impressions is not altogether dis- 
pleasing. The author has made himself familiar with the 
places of interest connected with both the earlier and later 
life of the Empress, and he is evidently familiar with the 
documents throwing light on her family and on her circum- 
stances, both before and after her marriage to Napoleon. 
There nevertheless arises too often the ghost of the compiler. 
The style is simple without being strong. To say that it is 
all quite interesting, is little or no commendation, for Jo- 
séphine is always interesting, in spite of the literary dress she 
may for the time being have to wear. 

Perhaps the most commendable feature of the book is 
the fact that it gives in English a connected narrative of Jo- 
séphine’s life from the days of her birth and childhood in the 
Island of Martinique throughout her checkered career; and 
also that the judgments recorded from page to page err not 
on the side of slander or any sort of ill-repute. It is a very 
sympathetic record, and certainly aims to be impartial. The 
best illustrations of this are seen in facts concerning her life 
as the wife of Alexandre de Beauharnais, her relations with her 
children, in the exposition of the personal qualities that 
really gave her the position and influence she enjoyed under 
the Empire, and in the story of her trials and her dignified 
self-sacrificing devotion in the midst of them. The general 
reader is more apt to get a proper perspective of Napoleon's 
first wife in a book of this kind than in others of recent ap- 
pearance ; but this cannot withhold the regret that a book of 
such pretensions should seem to be called out by an inclina- 
tion to write the way the wind is blowing. 





‘*Dona Perfecta’’ 
Translated from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. With an Introduction 
by W. D. Howells. Harper & Bros. 

THE RECENT renascence of the Spanish novel, as distin- 
guished from the Spanish romance of the olden semi-heroic 
days, is one of the most hopeful signs connected with the 
general resurgence of the peninsula. Up to 1868 there was 
hardly anything in Spanish literature, in the opinion of em- 
inent Spanish critics, that could be called a “ novel” in the 
modern sense, from the time that that arch-rogue, Lazarillo 
de Tormes, or that arch-knight, Don Quixote, left the air 
full of the echoes of their wonderful adventures and (in the 
first case) picaresque realism. Fernan Caballero’s stories 
are full of picturesque beauty and tender and lovely delinea- 
tion of country life; but portraiture of character, as we un- 
derstand it in the extremely recent sense, there is none. 
With 1868 a new era commences, and admirable “realists ” 
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like Valdés, Juan Valéra and Galdés have sprung up almost 
in an evening, to show that the old Spanish rivers still run 
sands of gold, and that the fiber of the national nature, 
rooted far back in the “ Romancero del Cid,” Cervantes, 
Quevedo and Mendoza, preserves, though apparently be- 
numbed, abundant powers of rejuvenescence. 

Sefior Galdds’s “ Dofia Perfecta” (so admirably translated 
by Mrs. Serrano that it reads like an original work) is a vivid 
illustration of this: it is full of Oid Spain, Catholic to the 
core, and full of the New Spain, almost Protestant in its lib- 
eralism. The subtlety of the treatment, the breadth and 
distinctness of the delineation of national types, the verisi- 
militude of the local color, the almost Dutch minuteness 
of the painting-in of detail, combined with the graphic Rem- 
brandtesque quality of the great dramatic scenes illuminated 
by mighty splashes of light and shade, make this novel a 
true masterpiece of modern methodsand modern art. Dofia 
Perfecta herself is quite matchless, The subtly spoiled child 
of high-born ancient Spain, overlaid with Jesuitical mould 
and yet capable in a moment of turning into a sanguinary 
Medea; the priest Don Inocencio, almost a Spanish Tar- 
tuffe, the trail of whose serpentine touch is found all over 
the soul of Dofia Perfecta, and yet whose nature, like rust- 
eaten armor, sends forth gleams of splendor here and there ; 
the Centaur Caballaco; the delicate, charming Rosaria, who 
is sacrificed as ruthlessly as her prototype Iphigeneia ; and 
Peppe Rey, the lover—each and all of these form a strikingly 
individualized group, whose motives and actions are governed 
by the laws of art and probability, and the tragedy of whose 
lives is altogether what might happen in bigoted, suspicious, 
priest-ridden Spain. 

In his introduction, Mr. Howells pays a just tribute of 
admiration to the powerful realism of this novel, which re- 
produces Spain to the quick, and is the finest of all its 
author's works. Its central scenes stand out in ineffaceable 
relief, and in their way recall the marvellous dramatic. instinct 
of Balzac. 





Cervantes and His Work 
1. Miguel de Cervantes: His Life and Works. By Henry Edwards 
Watts, New edition, revised and enlarged, with a complete Bibliog- 
raphy and Index, 2. The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of 
La Mancha. Done into English by H. E, Watts. Vol. IV. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES for the life of Cervantes in- 
clude the seven Spanish biographies of Antonio, Mayans y 
Liscar, Sarmiento, Pellicer, Gutierrez de los Rios, Navarrete 
and Arivau, and they extend all the way from the seven- 
teenth century down to the year 1846. Mr. Watts has dili- 
gently availed himself of all these sources, and fitly crowned 
his monumental translation with a biography of ‘el manco 
de Lepanto,” which leaves little to be desired. Cervantes 
as a poet, pastoralist, playwright, storyteller, traveller and 
watrior is exhaustively discussed, and his relations to his 
great rival and contemporary, Lope de Vega, have much 
light thrown upon them. “The story of Cervantes’s life,” 
remarks Mr. Watts—“ a life, beyond any lived by man-of- 
letters, stirring, changeful, and adventurous, is complete in 
every circumstance. We know more about the author of 
‘Don Quixote,’ perhaps, than about any great writer.” 

The fullness of this knowledge flows out of this book at 
every chink and chapter, and justifies the author’s statement 
that the last thirty years have witnessed an extraordinary re- 
- crudescence of enthusiasm over the prince of Spanish wits, 
and a wonderful accumulation of new facts about his char- 
acter and deeds. He lay neglected for 150 years after his 
death, and then suddenly became the secular Bible of Spain. 
To Heine his great work was a mocker of enthusiasm ; to 
Carlyle, the *joyfullest of books”; to Dr. Johnson, the 
greatest book ever written after the “Iliad.” Swift found 
solace ard refreshment in “Don Quixote”; Omar Khay- 
yam’s interpreter delighted in the La Manchan hero; 
Lamb, Walter Scott, Ste.-Beuve and Schlegel were 
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charmed with the marvellous volume of which the author 
himself proudly says, “children handle it, grown men di- 
gest it, greybeards rejoice in it”; and do we not possess 
most loving and charming and grotesque reminiscences of it 
in the Hudibras and Uncle Tobys, the Pickwicks and Col- 
onel Newcomes of a later generation? It is the very medi- 
cine of mopish and mawkish souls, the tonic of melancholy, 
the “finest flower of Spain, breathing the very essence of 
the national spirit—a book for every language and country 
and for all time.” A strikingly beautiful portrait of Cervantes 
(who was as uncertain in his way of spelling his name as his 
great contemporary, Shakespeare) acompanies the biography. 

Vol. IV. of this popular edition completes admirably Mr. 
Watts’s translation of “ Don Quixote,” as he prefers to 
write it. 





lan [aclaren'’s New Books 
1. The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 2. A Doctor of the Old School. By 
Jan Maclaren. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

‘“THERE’s A michty poor in a nippy tongue ” said Drums- 
heugh, when Jamie Soutar’s ironical praises had made his 
friend, Milton, forego an unfair advantage (1). Said Milton 
had just lost his second wife and had placed her photograph 
over the mantlepiece, where, looking up to it, he might say 
to Jamie, “It’s an awfu’ job toideelize the creature.” When 
an English temperance-lecturer, with a genius for making 
bulls without meaning to, had invented a new proverb of 
which he made King Solomon a present, and had advised 
every parent present to “ train hup a child to ‘ate the bottle, 
and when he is old he'll never depart from it,” it was Jamie 
that proposed the vote of thanks and promised that the new 
saying would become a household word in the glen. And 
when another English revivalist—a half-pay Indian colonel— 
had invited those of his hearers who wished to go to—a place 
that is hotter than India, to “stand up” and be counted, it was 
Jamie only who stood, because, he said, he did not wish to 
see the stranger prepared to take that road alone. When 
Jamie was making ready to leave the glen for the upper 
spheres, he made Milton, who called to read a tract at his 
bedside, read aloud instead the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew, beginning at the thirteenth verse, and cried 
“ Maist comfortin” at every mention of “hypocrites” or 
“ Pharisees.” 

But there is more than Jamie in this new book. There is 
a merchant farmer, who studies comparative agriculture— 
the real farmers study most how to outwit the landlord’s fac- 
tor; there is the opening of Hillocks’s pocket-book, which 
contained “a parcel of notes, a sample of oats, a whip lash, 
a bolus for a horse and a packet of garden-seeds”; there is a 
sermon “On the Certainty of Harvest Proved by the, Laws 
of Nature and the Promises of Revelation”; and another on 
the natural history of the sparrow and his value in ancient 
and modern times, taken as a measure of that of men—at 
which Donald Menzies heard “ the diel lauchin’ in the kirk.” 
It happens occasionally that a few pages at a time read as 
though they might be dull if they were all in English; but 
there is a mighty power ina ‘nippy tongue,” such as that 
which Ian Maclaren writes in, and we d@ubt not that we could 
read with pleasure and profit the sparrow sermon itself, 
were it given at full length. 

Probably very few real people have had more tears shed 
over their graves than have been showered down at the lit- 
erary burial of dear, auld “ Weelum MacLure,” the beloved 
physician of Drumtochty. Those of us who reluctantly left 
him under the cauld snaws of “The Bonnie Brier Bush” 
will be glad to know that he has again appeared in a braw, 
noo buik (2), all to himself, in bonnie covers flecked wi’ 
gowd—almost too fine for a man of his uncouth exterior, 
yet none too fine for the noble soul beneath. The illustra- 
tions, by F. C. Gordon, have been executed with a feeling 
touch, and the reader, who finds himself pretty nearly a saline 
solution at the end of the book, may get back to his normal 
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state by turning to the picture of the good doctor dancing 
the Highland Fling. This edition is further provided with 
a graceful introduction by the author, who expresses his 
grateful appreciation of America’s appreciation of him, and 
the hope to see us face to face—a hope that America most 
heartily reciprocates, 





‘¢ The Book-Hunter in London” ‘ 
Historical and. Other Studies of Collectors and Collecting. By W. Roberts, 

With Numerous Portraits and [llustrations,. A. C. McClurg & Co, 

TH!s work is put forth by its author as a contribution to 
the “ fascinating history” of book-collecting in the British 
metropolis, Its heroes are such as the plutocratic dreamer 
William Beckford, John Duke of Roxburgh, the founder of 
the famous library, Austin Dobson, the poet, Thomas Frog- 
nall Dibdin, the bibliographer, Lamb’s friend Dyce, the late 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, and Mr, Augustine Birrell. But 
besides the great collectors there loom up the hardly less 
imposing figures of auctioneers and booksellers—aye, even 
of noted barrow-men ; and Mr. Roberts presents portraits of 
several of the ‘specious orators” of the auction-room, and 
views of old book-shops of the past and the present. There 
are portraits of Mr. Henry G. Bohn, Mr. F. S. Ellis and 
‘the Napoleon of booksellers,” Mr. Bernard Quaritch, none 
of whom looks as though he had much to do with musty 
tomes. And there is the customary array of old title. pages, 
specimens of type and rare book-plates. Most interesting 
of the cuts, however, are those that show book-thieves in the 
act of earning their dinner or acquiring a coveted volume. 

‘* Each thief has his own special modus operandi,” writes Mr, 
Roberts ; ‘this one will run by at full speed and snatch his 
five-pence worth of literature as he passes; that will await a 
favorable opportunity and secrete a priceless rarity under the 
folds of a stylish overcoat. * * * The remarkable fact is,” 
he adds, “that book-thieves are nearly always well-to-do 
people.” So, of course, are borrowers, of whom he gives 
many amusing anecdotes ; and those booksellers are little, if at 
all, better than the borrowers and the thieves, who practise 
the mysteries of the “knock-out.” The latter is a con- 
spiracy, in which the auctioneer generally shares, to secure 
books at less than normal auction value. The game is sel- 
dom resorted to at the great sales, but frequently when small 
private libraries come to be disposed of. Mr. Roberts has 
amusing chapters on “The Humors of Book-Catalogues,” 
‘Some Book-Hunting Localities” and “Women as Book- 
Collectors.” 





Moliere’s Dramatic Works 

Trans, by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol, IV. Roberts Bros. 

Kinos in olden times had to have their court-jesters, theiT 
dancers, blackamoors, monkeys, or joke-crackers, to relieve 
the monotony of kingly existence and give some spontaneous 
vent to the pent-up feeling within them. An evil-minded 
person might say that Molitre was the true descendant of 
these monkeys, the Darwinian ape that developed into the 
court-jester of Louis XIV. This and much more. Born in 
the palace, if not in the purple, he was truly porphyrogenitus, 
touched with the purple light of:genius from the time he 
started as son of the king’s vale? de chambre to the time 
when, a failing, mis-married man of fifty-odd, he fell dying in 
the attempt to play one of his own réles. The development 
of the French stage, of French literature generally, shows 
that it was in every sense the younger sister of English, Ital- 
ian and Spanish literature. Corneille, who looks so archaic, 
so antediluvian, in his majestic old-fashioned French, was a 
child of ten when Shakespeare died. Moliére was sixteen 
years the junior of Corneille even, and yet he is the true 
“father” of French comedy. Some unseen glorious sun had 
ripened invisibly the Italian genius that fruited in Boccaccio, 
Petrarch, Dante; and the warm airs of Spain quickened and 
reddened the blood that burned in the cheek of Lope and 
Calderon and Cervantes. 
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These elder children of the muse look immemorially 
ancient in comparison with Racine, Moliére and Corneille, 
who had hardly accomplished aught before the Restoration 
of Charles II. to his English throne. Viewed in this light, 
the great trinity of French men of genius is modern, only 
two centuries and a half old, full of words and thoughts and 
scenes and sensations that appeal intimately to the modern 
spirit. Thus, in the three plays that Miss Wormeley gives 
us in this fourth volume of her spirited translation, the sub- 
jects of miserliness, the bore and the rake are treated in a 
fashion both intelligible and enjoyable: Harpagon, Don 
Juan, “‘ Les Facheux” are types brimming over with immor- 
tal youth and freshness, treated in so sympathetic a manner 
that they appeal to the Victorian reader as eloquently as 
they did to the dandy of Versailles in the summer palace of 
Louis the Magnificent. There is no violation of idiom or 
of propriety in translating these comedies into nineteenth- 
century English: Molitré was born but yesterday spirit- 
ually—his sprightliness has nothing superannuated about 
it—it is the wit of the salon of the day, and the only 
archeology in it is the poet’s curious affectation in using 
Greco-Latin names for his characters, ending in—anfe and 
ine and ene, and so on—Dorante, Céliméne, Dorine, etc. 
This was the pseudo-classicism of the age, which broke 
out in even more absurd recrudescence in this century under 
the Empire. 





Judge Grant’s Books 
1. The Art of Living. Jllus. 2. The Bachelor's Christmas, and Other 
Stories, Illus. 3. The Reflections of a Married Man. New Ed. 
¢. The Opinions of a Philosopher. New Ed, By Robert Grant. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Two SUMPTUOUS LITTLE books to allure the Christmas 
purchaser are Mr. Grant’s lucubrations on “The Art 
of Living” (1) and his collection of stories for the season 
(2). These two volumes may perhaps merit a rebuke for in- 
consistency, as they are in a way a contradictio in adjectis. 
For the man who reads “ The Bachelor’s Christmas,” and 
restrains himself from unpremeditated and immediate matri- 
mony, is like the Cavalier— 

‘* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small,” 

or else he has pondered *“‘ The Art of Living,” and has found 
there arrayed too many good reasons for despairing of Amer- 
ican domestic economy. But, seriously, Mr. Grant’s “‘ Art of 
Living” may be criticised as offering no solution of the 
troubles of the American householder in that unfortunate 
mediocrity of fortune which is represented by the dispensing 
of $5000 a year, under the spur of a cultivated taste. Mr. 
Grant suggests with charming grace all the difficulties 
which hard experience brings to most of us whose estate is 
not beyond the dreams of avarice. He contends that our 
civilization: has advanced beyond that mid-century cult of 
democratic simplicity, which demanded that a man take his 
ease upon horsehair sofas, complacently denouncing all 
culture as European and consequently monarchical in its 
tendencies, to be spurned with an unctuous sic semper tyran- 
nis and a self-gratulatory sense of superiority in the enjoy- 
ment of Boeotian independence. 

Perhaps we have come to realize that there is something 
worth while in having butlers and men in livery to serve us 
with afternoon-tea that does not at the same time degrade 
our triumphant democracy; but there is no doubt whatever 
that the struggle for existence, particularly in our cities, 
is keener and more trying in proportionate consequence. 
The growth of mere plutocratic display in society since the 
days of “The Potiphar Papers ” may have been effectual in 
raising our whole standard of living to a more cosmopolitan 
basis, by virtue of that very imitation of foreign pursuits 
and pleasures which amuses our satirists, for it is the pluto- 
crats, undoubtedly, who have imported the music and the 
pictures which have educated us, and cultivated the fashion- 
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able outdoor sport which will show its effect in inches and 
muscle upon another generation of Americans, So far Mr. 
Grant's thesis may be considered to be effectually main- 
tained. But he is of no assistance in suggesting the rem- 
edy. As a social philosopher he is essentially and exclu- 
sively a critic. How can a man live, who is not content 
to raise a family in a flat, upon dishes so cheaply devised by 
his Sunday newspaper as to allow him to reach a healthy and 
careless old age upon a clerk’s salary of $2000 a year? That 
is the question, and Mr. Grant confesses that he cannot 
answer it. But he has also, be it said, devised a solace to 
unhorse the care he has conjured up by his speculations, and 
in reading the pleasant tales in “ The Bachelor’s Christmas” 
none will cavil at his doing. He is, then, responsible for two 
altogether good tempered, witty and sensible books, and he 
has given us occasion to say that we have never reada page of 
his writing of which he should be ashamed, either as a true 
gentleman, or an unusually deft and clever weaver of the 
wholesome English language. 

Mr. Grant’s well-known essays, “The Reflections of a 
Married Man” (3) and “ The Opinions of a Philosopher ” (4), 
have been added to the pretty Cameo Edition, ornamented 
with etched frontispieces by Mr. W. H. Hyde, whose Jose- 
phine seems in the later volume to have matured and mel- 
lowed like the philosopher himself. They are really excellent 
etchings, artistic and appropriate, and the handsome type and 
well-proportioned page make it a luxury to follow once again 
the endless meanderings of Mr. Grant’s philosopher and his wife. 





*¢ Masterpieces of the Great Artists’’ 
By Mrs, Arthur Bell. Macmillan & Co. 


Mrs. BELL has supplied a readable and instructive text to a 
large collection of half-tone plates, which, with a few photo- 
gravures, represents the masterpieces from 1400 to 1700—that is, 
until the beginning of modern painting. The selection has been 
very well made, the Italian and the northern schools being about 
equally well represented ; and all the plates, except that of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper,” have been taken from photographs 
from the original paintings, not, as is customary, from engravings 
or copies. Mrs, Bell begins her artistic promenade through the 
ages in Florence, with Fra Angelico’s delightfully naive painting of 
the Annunciation, in which the Virgin, seated on a three-legged 
stool under a handsome Renaissance colonnade opening on a paled 
garden where anemones and cyclamens grow among the grass, 
receives the angelic visitor, whose painted wings were apparently 
drawn from those anciently worn by choir-boys while serving at 
the altar; and everything breathes of that cloistered life, which, 
for those to whom it is suited, has more of heaven than of earth. 
Giovanni Bellini’s celebrated portrait of Doge Leonardo Loredano, 
in his Phrygian cap and stiff cape of gold brocade, follows; but 
we return to the budding Florentine school in the chapter on Bot- 
ticelli’s ‘* Allegory of Spring.” 

Mrs. Bell has her own explanation to offer of the allegory, and 
it is more reasonable than some that we have read. With a 
**Pieta” by Francia we leave the company of the ‘‘ primitives,” 
and with a composite restoration, partly from an old engraving, 
partly from the half-ruined original, of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘* Last 
Supper,” we join that of the greater masters. Leonardo is also 
represented by a good half-tone plate of his beautiful ‘‘ Virgin 
Among the Rocks,” which is one of the treasures of the Louvre. 
To Luini and to Fra Bartolommeo is given a chapter apiece; and 
Michael Angelo’s genius is shown in the ‘‘ Creation of Adam” 
from the Sistine ceiling; Titian's in the powerful «‘ Entombment” 
of the Louvre and the magnificent ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” of the 
English National Gallery. Three of Raphael’s most celebrated 
Madonnas are reproduced: the Madonna di San Sisto, the Ma- 
donna della Sedia of the Pitti Gallery, and the Ansidei Madonna, 
for which the English Government paid the highest price ever given 
for a single picture, 72,000/. Correggio’s ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds” is reproduced in photogravure, as are the ‘* Bacchus 
and Ariadne” of Titian, Hans Holbein’s ‘‘ Meier Madonna,” which 
is the frontispiece, Hans Memling’s ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
Rubens’s masterpiece, the ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” Vandyck’s 
portraits of the children of Charles I., and Rembrandt's ‘‘ Head 
of an Old Woman” in the English National Gallery. The full- 
page plates are large enough to render most details satisfactorily. 
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Three Notable Holiday Books 
1. Snow-Shoes and Sledges: A Sequel to the Fur-Seals Tooth. B 
Kirk Monroe. Illust. Harper & Bros. 2. Snow Bird and 
Water Tiger, and Other American Indian Tales. By — 
Compton; with Drawings by Walter Conant Greenough. Dodd, Mead 
& Co, 3. Among the Pueblo Inaians. By Carl Eichemeyer and 
Lilian Westcott Eichemeyer. Iilust. The Merriam Co. 


Mr. KIRK MONROE, who has published several popular story- 
books for boys, with scenes laid in widely distant parts of the 
continent, has evidently had large experience of travel by land 
and sea, and unites with this the advantages of good observing 
powers andextensivereading. His latest book (1) gives an excellent 
and lifelike narrative of a trip made by two boys up one of the 
greatest and least known of American rivers, the mighty Yukon, 
which pours through the frozen wastes of Alaska its vast flood, 
hardly less than that of the Mississippi, and an account of their 
varied experiences among the Eskimo and Indian natives, at the 
mission stations, and with the adventurers of the newly discov- 
ered gold-fields, and finally their long and perilous journey on 
snow-shoes and dog-sledges over the 700 miles between the head- 
waters of the Yukon and the Pacific, which at last brought them 
to their friends at Sitka. The adventures described have all the 
characteristics of fearful and unexpected hazard and equally un- 
expected deliverance delightful to romance-lovers of every age. 
Besides the two young heroes, who are well contrasted and are 
both fine fellows, there are two equally well-drawn villains, who 
meet their due deserts, and a jovial and hearty old sailor, who is 
an amusing compound of Long Tom Coffin and Cap'n Cuttle, 
The numerous illustrations, by W. A. Rogers, really illustrate the 
text; and there are several appropriate photographs of natives and 
local scenes. Although the book is styled a ‘‘sequel” to an 
earlier publication, an introduction, judiciously furnished, enables 
the reader to comprehend it as an independent narrative, 

The next book on our list (2), by Margaret Compton (Miss or 
Mrs.?), is of a different cast, though it has some qualities not un- 
like those of Mr. Monroe’s volume. In place of one well-told 
story, it has many, which furnish a great deal of curious informa- 
tion; and the drawings by Mr. Greenough show imaginative power 
and artistic tastein happy correspondence with the stories. These 
are folk-tales of the American Indians, derived by the author, as 
we learn from her prefatory note, from the Government reports of 
Indian life, preserved in the Smithsonian Institution, and from 
the contents of the standard works of Schoolcraft, Copway, and 
Catlin. But readers who may seek these stories, as now told, in 
these authorities, will be disappointed, as any investigator would 
be who should seek the originals of the charming German tales of 
the brothers Grimm by the firesides of German peasants, The 
elements of the tales will all be found, but not in the romantic or 
amusing forms into which literary tact and talent have woven 
them. What will chiefly strike any person learned in folk-lore, 
who reads the tales in the preseht work, will be the fact that so 
many of the characters and incidents resemble those of the Ger- 
man peasant stories. Wizards and witches, giants and dwarfs, 
wolf-men and magic swans and strange animal transformations, 
belong to the primitive beliefs of both races,“and show how nearly 
akin in mental traits are the different septs of humankind, But 
while these comparisons will interest older students, young read- 
ers will find sufficient attraction in the wild and weird incidents of 
the stories themselves, and will hardly be aware of the actual 
knowledge which they are gaining from the perusal. 

Mr. and Miss Eickemeyer, who give in their handsome book 
(3) an account of their tour ‘‘ Among the Pueblo Indians,” are a 
youthful brother and sister, who introduce themselves in a 
possessing photographic frontispiece, standing in front of the 
‘* prairie-schooner,” or canvas-covered wagon, in which the prin- 
cipal part of their tour in the Pueblo region was made. The cur- 
ious civilization ‘which has been found to prevail in that region, 
and which contrasts widely with the common notions senpecng 
Indian savagery, has attracted many students during the last half- 
century, none of whom have ‘been enabled by years of study to 
give much better descriptions than have been furnished by our 
travellers from a few weeks of hasty, though by no means care- 
less, observation. Their account, however, has the advantage of 
being the latest study of a state of society which is rapidly svar 
ing, and of giving the first impressions which it is to 
unaccustomed eyes of intelligent and art-loving American ob- 
servers; for, despite the for name, the authors display in 
their work the genuine patriotism of native Americans. One 
enuid Wicks Gaat the hes ism had been of a cast which would 
have forbidden them to speak of Indian men, women, and chil- 
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dren by the nicknames of ‘‘ bucks,” ‘‘ squaws,” and ‘‘pap- 
pooses "—terms now rejected from the literary dialect of the 
class to which, judging from other evidences, the authors should 
belong. This, however, is the only serious fault to be found with 
the style of this generally well-written volume, which, in liberal- 
ity of sentiment and the amount of information it affords, is highly 
créditable to the authors. The Pueblo villages visited by them 
were San Ildefonso, Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and, last but not 
least, the often described and always attractive Taos, the Paris of 
Pueblo-land, The authors took with them two kodaks, of which 
the results appear in many effective photographic illustrations, 
which happily enliven and supplement the text. This deals with 
the striking natural features of the country, the peculiar habita- 
tions of the people, either clay-built cottages or many-storied and 
many-peopled piles, their social customs, forms of government, in- 
dustries, schools, and sports,—their primitive commerce and cur- 
ious currency of shell-money, and various other interesting char- 
acteristics. Some of the kodak pictures are devoted to the trav- 
ellers themselves, whose picturesque progresses, encampments, 
and amusing adventures in their ‘‘ prairie-schooner” are duly 
recorded, They make a quite sufficient story for the satisfaction 
of the holiday reader who may have the good fortune of perusing 
this pleasantly instructive book. 


** The Knight of Liberty ’’ 
A Tale of the Fortunes of i. By Hesehiah Butterworth, Tllust, 
by H. Winthrop Peirce, D. Appleton & Co, 

IT IS WELL for the boys and girls of America to read of such 
a noble, unselfish man as the Marquis de Lafayette, and to re- 
call the debt which America owes him. Mr. Butterworth says 
that, though written after the method of fiction, nearly all the in- 
cidents in this volume are historical, and that the story of young 
Huger is substantially true. At La Grange, Lafayette’s home, 
there hung, and probably still remains, a portrait bearing this in- 
scription :—‘‘ Francis K. Huger, presented to Genl. La Fayette 
by the City of Charleston.”’ In his father's house, when a child, 
Francis first saw the Frenchman, and was greatly impressed by 
him. He became his ideal, and when he had grown to manhood 
an opportunity came by which he could serve his hero. While 
studying on the Continent, Huger met at Vienna a German student 
named Eric Bollman, who was well acquainted with American 
affairs, and shared the young American's interest in the French 
nobleman. It was at the time when the General had been seized 
by the Austrians and imprisoned—no one, not even his family, 
knew where. 

At the peril of their lives, these two undertook to liberate him. 
They succeeded in discovering that he was hidden in the prison of 
Olmiitz, and with great acuteness-effected his escape. Unfortu- 
nately, Lafayette was retaken and returned to Olmiitz; Huger 
and Bollman were captured and imprisoned, They had failed in 
giving him his liberty, but had revealed his prison to the world. 
Mr. Butterworth gives a long letter from Mme. de Lafayette, 
‘written from Olmiitz in 1796, to Dr. Bollman, in which she assures 
him of her own and her husband's gratitude, and desires him to 
convey the expression of their gratitude, admiration and regard 
to Mr. Huger. Mr. Butterworth writes in a manly style—concise 
and: clear,—which will attract boys and their elders alike. The 
illustrations are a pleasing feature of the book. 


‘* English Seamen’”’ 

SOUTHEY’S LIVES of the Elizabethan admirals and pirates is a 
work to which modern research has found little to add in the way 
of substantial truth, while at the same time it is more delightful 
reading than most fiction that deals with sea rogues and sea 
heroes, The lives of the admiral Howard who defeated the Ar- 
mada, the bold buccaneers, Hawkins and Drake, Clifford Earl of 

‘Cumberland, who of mere choice spent his patrimony in plunder- 
others, and Cavendish, who, having first ‘‘consumed his 

le estate in extravagances,”’ took to the pirate’s trade to recover 
himself—these specimen pages have been selected from the great 
‘mass of Southey’s work to fill a substantial volume edited by Mr. 
“David Hannay. The proportion of one gentleman rendered 
famous by fortune to four scoundrels preéminent for their crimes 
of all sorts, is probably a fair one, and gives the reader a proper 
idea of the mnings of the English navy. Southey seldom 
“openly defends the proceedings of these sea tramps, who burned 
‘and plundered whatever came in their way, marooned their own 
sick comrades, quarrelled continually among themselves, and fled 
at the least show of resistance. Mr. Hannay is less judicious, 
and tries to make out some sort of a case for them, with very 
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poor success. They were exactly such men as the famous vikings 
of old and the African adventurers of the present day, or as our 
own border-ruffians, who seli rum and rifles to the Indians, and then 
provoke them to war and massacre, Their great achievements 
were the burning of defenceless towns and villages and the scuttling 
of merchant-vessels. They died hard when run into a corner, 
and took their pleasure when they could like riotous cowboys 
on a frolic. They had few virtues and many vices; but it is 
precisely such characters as we would not care to meet in real 
life whose doings furnish the most entertaining reading. (Stone 
& Kimball.) 





*¢ Some Ancient English Houses ”’ 
By Elizabeth Hodges. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


THE GREAT HOUSES of England, such as Chatsworth and 
Arundel, have already been sufficiently described, but there was 
room for such a book as this, which deals with those of the sec- 
ond or third class, so to speak. It covers only a small portion of 
the field, however, as all of them are located in the pleasant 
counties of Gloucester and Warwick. There are careful descrip- 
tions of the architectural and antiquarian features of each house; 
but the title-page, which promises not only archeological, but 
personal and historic details, is amply justified. Indeed, for the 
general reader the chief interest of the book will lie in the very 
full and readable sketches given of the history connected with 
these houses, and of the families and personages, more or less 
distinguished, through whose hands they have passed, or with 
whom they are associated. The author seems to have spared 
no pains to trace through all kinds of authorities anything which 
would illustrate her subject: and while there are a few little slips 
on which it would perhaps be pedantic to dwell too harshly in the 
case of an antiquary of the fair sex, we may congratulate her 
(from the general reader’s point of view again) on having brought 
together such a mass of imteresting information, and thrown so 
muth fresh light on a variety of periods in the past history of 
English life. Forty illustrations, many of them full-page, give a 
good idea of the present condition of each house, or of note- 
worthy details, and add to the attractiveness of the book. 





‘« The Secret of the Court” 
By Frank Frankfort Moore. F. B. Lippincott Co. 

IN THIS STORY Mr. Moore brings the occult science of the 
ancient Egyptians into relations with modern English life in a se- 
ductive manner. There is always something fascinating about 
the idea of a great secret handed down through the ages by a 
chosen few: when the mystery is no less than the means of bring- 
ing life from death, and when one of its possessors is presented 
to us as an inhabitant of a Kentish village, the thing becomes 
thrilling. We think that the author has improved on ‘‘ Zanoni” 
by interspersing his narrative with good up-to-date conversation 
(rising sometimes to the height of epigram), and by varying its 
setting of the Egyptian desert with a picture of English country 
life. From the opening.scene, where Arthur Hampden is knocked 
on the head by a Bedouin robber and picked up by his old friend, 
Dr. Sefton, the story moves along with sufficient consistency. 
We are on the track of discoveries, stimulated by the weird scene 
in the great Court when the sleepers awake, and are nearly as 
sorry as Sefton himself, when Hampden decides for marriage in 
preference to research, The girl, however, throws him over for 
his brother, and he is set free, returning home some time later to 
find her just dead. As the two explorers of strange mysteries 
have just succeeded in their quest of the all-powerful secret, their 
arrival is very timely, and they proceed accordingly to try it on the 
dead girl, What the result is, it would be hardly fair to the 
author to reveal in this place, as we are prepared to advise the 
curious to read his book, which is distinctly worth the reading. 





*¢ Bookbindings Old and New ”’ 

Notes of a Book-Lover. By Brander Matthews. Macmillan & Co. 

THE SPECIAL POINT about this book by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews lies in what he has to say about new and ‘‘commercial” 
bindings. Old bindings are not an inexhaustible theme, and much 
has of late years been written about them, When he says that 
there are ‘‘at present in Great Britain and the United States bind- 
ers whom no one has a right to pass over in silence,” his state- 
ment may be questioned, at least as regards the United States, 
unless he means to include the bindings of cloth or paper that are 
generally looked upon as no bindings at all. Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, it must be admitted, has turned out much good work of orig- 
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inal design, of which Mr. Matthews illustrates several: examples ; 
but it would be hard to name another English binder, or any 
American now at work, of equal merit. In his essay on ‘‘ The 
Outlook for the Future,” the author runs over the list of foolish 
oddities which book-lovers, despairing of art, have invented, such 
as insertions of cameos and enamels, bindings of snake-skin and 
dog-skin, and the like; but is forced to conclude that the one 
thing needful is the artistic binder capable of making his own de- 
signs and working independently. 

There are probably book-lovers enough in America who care 
for and appreciate good bindings to support such a man, should 
he show himself; but, as yet, the man has not appeared, There 
is consolation, however, for the lover of books who is not too well 
supplied with this world's goods, in the great improvement which 
this decade has witnessed in commercial bindings. Mr. Matthews 
is alive to this important fact, and gives a good deal of space and 
many illustrations to the artistically designed (though mechanically 
executed) book-covers of the day. 





‘¢ Washington in Lincoln’s Time” 
By Noah Brooks. The Century Co. 

MR. BROOKS frankly admits that his book has been compiled 
largely from the newspaper letters which he wrote from day to 
day. There is something of a flavor of journalism about a num- 
ber of its pages; and yet, after all, if a man is a newspaper corre- 
spondent, why should he not write like one? The main point is that 
the author enjoyed exceptional facilities for gaining information as 
to the true inwardness of the great events of those days, not only 
from his professional position, but also because of his personal 
footing of unusual intimacy with the President. This gave him 
opportunities for familiar intercourse with Lincoln that were 
scarcely equalled by anyone outside the circle of official relations. 
Moreover, the very fact of the record made from day to day be- 
ing preserved in a fixed form, gives a certain guarantee of accu- 
racy, which could hardly attach to mere memories of a period 
now becoming so far distant. It would seem that after the copi- 

.ous flood of reminiscences of Lincoln which has been poured 
upon the country during the past few years, hardly anything 
could remain to add to the mémoires pour servir that have ac- 
cumulated in such prodigious quantities; but the relations which 
Mr. Brooks held with the President justified a certain unofficial 
freedom in the discussion of the situation which gives us a clearer 
insight into the mind of the man than we are always able to attain 
from the other authorities, There is a great deal in the book that 
is interesting, outside of the lines which we have indicated. The 
great political movements of 1862-5 are described at some length, 
and there are portraits, in less detail than the central figure, but 
clear and lifelike, of all the great statesmen of the time; and the 
impressions gained of them are peculiarly vivid from the fact of 
their being recorded at the time and on the spot. 





‘‘La Chartreuse de Parme’’ 
Trans. from the French by E, P. Robins, 
vols, George H. Richmond & Co, 

THIS TRANSLATION, which bears the imprint of the De Vinne 
Press, is a very handsome production. It contains thirty illustra- 
tions, including a portrait of the author, admirably etched by Mer- 
cier from V. Foulquier’s design, and the edition is limited to 750 
copies, printed on antique laid paper. The translation betrays a 
remarkable acquaintance, on the translator’s part, with vulgarisms 
of the Bowery type. As aromancer, Stendhal will never be pop- 
ular with English-speaking readers, though in his native land the 
taper of his fame burns with increasing brightness, ‘‘La Char- 
treuse” is a cynical, depressing story of illicit love and petty 
court intrigue, with scarcely a scene or a character that one re- 
members with unalloyed pleasure. As a pitilessly truthful 
‘* human document” it has undoubted value, though its moral tone 
is hopelessly, because unconsciously, degraded. The herois a 
Catholic priest who successfully resists the fascinations of his 
aunt, devoting himself in preference to a married woman who is 
not of his own blood. This sort of thing is treated as though it 
were a matter of course, and one’s sympathy is invited for Fab- 
ne and his Claire, who are made as amiable as the author knows 

OW, + 

Stendhal’s prime fault as a writer of fiction was his tendency to 
overload his narrative with details, In this ‘ie was true to his 
own belief that ‘‘il n'est point de sensibilité sans détails,” and that 
** the public wants little, true facts about a passion or a situation 
in life.” One may grant so much, without admitting the fitness 
of Stendhal’s method, It is the romancer’s business to select and 
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emphasise such details as are characteristic or significant, leaving 
something to the reader’s imagination. Such a process would 
have improved ‘‘ La Chartreuse de Parme,” in which at present 
one cannot see the wood for the trees. Even so fervent an ad- 
mirer as Balzac regretted that the author had not used the pruning- 
knife on this book, Yet, if the strong situations and affecting 
crises had been treated with proper emphasis, the fault complained 
of would have been less conspicuous. But the low relief in which 
these are depicted gives one the impression that small things and 
great are alike unimportant—the moral of Ecclesiastes, untem- 
pered by a faithin Providence. Beyle declared that his irony was 
a mask assumed in order to conceal his tender sensibility, With 
less of self-consciousness, he might have dispensed with a mask so 
unpleasing. It is notable that the Waterloo campaign, described 
with a grotesque and harrowing realism, gave occasion for some 
of the best-remembered scenes of the novel. When a Frenchman 
can mock at military glory, his illusions have perished indeed. 


Poetry and Verse 
STEVENSON’S ‘‘ Child's Garden of Verses” is as much aclas- 
sic of juvenile literature as his ‘‘ Treasure Island.” And what 
greater joy can there be in the world of childhood than a dearly 
loved book illustrated with beautiful pictures, that the eyes may 
feast as well as the ears, and the little brains combine the two im- + 
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pressions and make them more lasting and complete. Few books 
lend themselves better to sympathetic illustration than the ‘* Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” and Mr. Charles Robinson has made the best 
of his opportunity and produced a set of drawings that in delicate 
fancy and whimsical tenderness equals Mr, Stevenson's words. 
(One of the daintiest of them is reproduced herewith.) This 
illustrated edition is handsomely bound in blue, with a desi 
in gold. (Charles Scribner's Sons.)——-A NEW EDITION ( 
thirty-first) of ‘‘ The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry, com 
and edited by Henry T. Coates, has had the advantage of re- 
vision at the hands of the compiler, and may be said to be one of 
the best books of its class. The plan of classification followed is 
based on the subjects of the poems. Thus there are ‘‘ Poems of 
Infancy and Childhood,” **Legendary and Ballad Poetry” and 
‘* Humorous and Satirical” poems. (Porter & Coates.)——‘‘A 
New Lisrary of Poetry and Song,” the compilation edited by 
William Cullen Bryant in 1870, appears in a new edition, with se- 
lections from recent authors and a ‘‘ Dictionary of Poetical Quo- 
tations” giving no less than 15,000 references, Among the more 
recent writers referred to are Emma Lazarus, James J Roche, 
Eugene Field, Sidney Lanier, Robert L. Stevenson, Bliss Car- 
man and Walt Whitman, (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 
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Mr. W. D. Howe LLs is so far like the master of his choice, 
Tolstoi, that it would be useless to judge him simply as an artist, 
and unfair, probably, to take his philosophico-religious utterances 
as coming from the very depths of his soul. His ‘‘Stops of Va- 
rious Quills’ are, as we suppose the title to imply, expressions of 

moods, not influenced by the desire to produce some- 
thing artistic, which results frequently in making the thought fit 
the word rather than the word the thought; but their interest 
would be that of a confession—if the author had anything to 
confess, We learn that he feels melancholy in November, and 
that time goes more dully with him now, in middle age,-than it 
did when he was younger. Like Omar Khayyam, he objects to 
being here, and still more to being forced to quit—he does not 
know why. But his objections have not the pungency of the 
Persian’s. Mr. Howard Pyle’s head-pieces seem intended to in- 
tensify the note of conventional melancholy which we find in the 
poems. We must say that to us it appears that both poet and 
artist are doing in the name of sincerity work which they do not 
much enjoy or believe in. (Harper & Bros.) 

* * * 


‘* THE STORY OF ROSINA, and Other Verses,” by Austin Dob- 
son, illustrated by Hugh Thomson! Where could a more de- 
. lightful combination be found? Both Mr. Dobson and Mr. 
T m are eighteenth-century men, but all the verses and all 
the pictures in this volume do not belong to that time. We prefer 
both author and artist when inspired by the past century, but 
they are good enough in any period. As a holiday present, ‘‘ The 
Story of Rosina” will have few rivals. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)—— 
MR. DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT has a song about ‘‘A Mes- 

.”’ But, manlike, the message was his, and the best use he 
could find for the wind was to carry it for him to his best girl. 
‘* The Magic House,” after which his book is called, comes perhaps 
nearest to being poetry of all the things init. It is ‘‘sensuous” 
with musk and dusk and golden sunsets and musical winds; but 
it is neither simple. nor impassioned, and the author's versification 
might be improved by diligent study. The less one has to say, 
the more neatly should he contrive to say it. (Copelarid & Day.) 
——THE Homeric (or Pigrean) account of the terrific war be- 
tween the Kings Puff-cheek and Gnaw-crust and their hosts has 
been done into English verse, in the measure of Drayton’s ‘‘Nym- 
phidia,” by Miss Jane Barlow. To which ‘‘ Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice” Mr, Francis D, Bedford has furnished effective bord- 
ers and illustrations and a symbolic cover design, (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co,)——-A NEW EDITION of Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” is distinguished by many pretty illustra- 
tions by Messrs, George H. Boughton, Frank T, Merrill, D. C. 
Hitchcock and other artists, and by twenty pages of notes, also 
illustrated. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


7 * 


THAT DISCONTENT with the thing accomplished, which is the 
spring of progress, has resulted in old Celtic poetry in a refine- 
ment like that of nature, the product of endless endeavors to 
make the expression suit the idea at all points. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, in his ** Poems,” seems to have acquired this leading char- 
acteristic of his models, the bards who sang of Ossian’s visit to 
the land of youth, and the day of destruction at Cnoe an Air. 
His longest poem, ‘* The Wanderings of Usheen,” is based upon 
the first-mentioned lay, of which it is at times a pretty close 
translation, But he has added incidents from other sources, and 
much that is wholly his own, with such skill as never to strike a 
false note, A drama in verse, ‘‘The Countess Cathleen,” deals 
with later superstitions, and may be compared with the mystical 
plays of Calderon, The shorter poems and ballads that follow 
are all in the same strain of dainty and wilful fancy. We must 
remonstrate nst the introduction of still another new way of 
misspelling Gaelic words. We ate used to Ossian, which is 
nearer in form to the Gaelic than Mr. Yeats’s ‘‘ Usheen.” It 
should not be difficult for the reader to learn the Gaelic sounds of 
the vowels and the aspirates, and he would then find little diffi- 
culty in the Gaelic spelling. (Copeland & Day.) 


* * © 


THOREAU AS A poet was not only no artist, but much addicted 
to concetté, a fashion which he probably picked up from injudicious 
reading of the Elizabethans. His sins of this sort count for more 
than tman’s, and he has less that is alike strong and original 
than either Whitman or Emerson, both of whom could sing on 

Still, there is much thought in his few poetical pieces 
on, and Messrs, Frank B, Sanborn and 


occasion, 
that is worthy of preservati 
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Henry S. Salt have done well in collecting them, and restoring to 
thein the shape, clumsy though it be, that Thoreau gave them. 
They make a pretty little volume in apple-green buckram. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) ‘* THE LYRICAL POEMS of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,” being all of his ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella” and a large selection 
from the ‘‘Arcadia” and from ‘‘Certaine Sonets’’ and other 
poems, give in small volume sufficient from which to form an 
independent judgment of a poet who has been much praised, and, 
latterly, little read. Few readers will, we believe, agree with Mr, 
Ernest Rhys, who writes the biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, that Sidney is likely to become again popular. We should 
have to restore the Elizabethan age for that. But of those whose 
reading enables them in a measure to do so for thetnselves, many 
will doubtless be always ready to give him a place in their affec- 
tions, if it should be only because he reflects so well the fashion of 
his time. The frontispiece is ‘an etching of Penshurst, Sidney's 
home. (Macmillan & Co.) 





* * &* 


A GENTLE SPIRIT was extinguished, a facile pen arrested, 
when James G. Burnett—son and namesake of an actor once well- 
known but now for a quarter of a century dead—breathed his last 
at San Antonio in the spring of 1894. A lawyer by profession, 
but a writer of verse by choice, he found himself obliged to give 
up the pursuit of his vocation in early manhood; but his avoca- 
tion became doubly dear to him then, and the poets’ corners of 
some of the leading magazines and weeklies were enlivened from 
time to time by the outpourings of his humorous, sentimental 
muse. Up to the day of his death, in his six-and-twentieth year, 
he continued to defy a mortal malady by putting his fancies into 
verse.: The amount of his production was not great, but it has 
proved sufficient to fill a prettily printed memorial volume, which 
appears this week under the title of ‘‘ Love and Laughter: Being 
a Legacy of Rhyme.” A photograph of the author is its frontis- 
piece; and a brief but warmly appreciative biographical sketch 
bears the signature of Mr. William Winter, who finds acongenial 
theme in the blighting of a promising talent and career, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





Books for the Young 

OF CoOL, Thomas W. Knox’s ‘‘ Boys’ Life of General Grant” 
we can only say that it is a satisfactory book for the audience for 
which it was written, It goes into many detaiis of Grant's in- 
fancy—giving even his weight at birth,—but records thoroughly, 
impartially and with just patriotic pride the important episodes of 
his great career. The book contains a frontispiece portrait and 
many illustrations. (The Merriam Co.)}———-A PLEASANT STORY 
of life at a big English school is Mrs, L. T. Meade’s ‘*Girls Old 
and New.” The book is full of movement and action from first 
page to last, and it is healthy in tone, (Cassell Pub, Co.) —— 
TWO STORIES of adventure, ‘‘ The Young Cascarillero,” by Marl- 
ton Downing, and ‘‘ Colonel Thorndike’s Adventures,” by Harry 
W. French, are bound together in one volume, under the title of 
the first-named story, which deals with the experiences of a boy in 
the forests of Ecuador, The second tale takes the reader every- 
where—to the arctic zone,’ Paris during the siege and the Indian 
jungle. (Lothrop Pub’g Co.)——Mrs. Laura E, RICHARDS 
has added a new volume, ‘‘ Hildegarde’s Neighbors,” to her excel- 
lent Hildegarde series, which now contains four volumes. — Hil- 
degarde’s innumerable girl friends in real life will be delighted, we 
know, to meet her again—delighted, also, to make the acquaint- 
ance of her neighbors, who are very lovable people, indeed. (Estes 


& Lauriat. ) 
* * * 


A COLLECTION of Norwegian folk and fairy-tales, collected by 
P. C. Asbjérnsen, and told ‘‘’Round the: Yule Log,” has been 
translated by H. L. Brockstadt and illustrated by J. L. Bridgman. 
(Estes & Lauriat.)——‘‘Spor” ‘is the autobiography of a fox- 
terrier, told by himself to an ingenious machine called the cyno- 
graph, and deciphered by means of a code by his master. Spot's 
reminiscences begin almost with his birth, but deal largely with 
the strange bipeds that are called human. The big house-cat of 
his first master gives him some startling information anent me- 
tempsychosis, which we recommend to the attention of what there 
is left of the Theosophical community; and he has a narrow escape 
from a vivisectionist. (Thomas Whittaker.——A HOUSEFUL of 
children in the country has furnished material for a pleasant, healthy 
and simple story to Elizabeth W, Timlow, who is a new writer for 
the young. Her book will surely please its audience. It is called 
‘* Cricket,” and is illustrated by Harriet R. Richards. (Estes & 
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Lauriat. ) ‘*HALF A DOZEN Boys,” by Anna Chapin Ray, is 
an everyday story about boys who are ‘‘all real boys.” We have 
the author’s word for it. She claims to be able to lay her finger 
on the harum-scarum Teddy and the irrepressible Phil; and if they 
no longer hold skeins of yarn for Mrs, Carter, or restrain Fuzz 
when he would make a dash at a nanny goat, they are perhaps as 
well employed at Yale or at sea. The illustrations in pen-and-ink 
are by Frank T. Merrill. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


* * * 


THE TWENTY-SECOND volume of S#, Nicholas (Nov. 1894—Oct. 
1895) has made its appearance in the well-known red, black and 
gold covers, The contents of these two well-printed parts shows 
the same variety of subjects and contributors, the same uniform ex- 
cellence of matter and manner, Among the most popular books 
published this season there are several that have first appeared 
serially in the pages of S¢, Nicholas during the year, among them 
being Palmer Cox’s new Brownie book, Howard Pyle’s ‘‘ Jack 
Ballister,”’ Albert Stearns’s ‘* Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,” 
‘*A Boy of the First Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, ‘‘ The 
Quadrupeds of North America,” by W. T. Hornaday, and ‘‘ The 
Horse Fair,” by James Baldwin. Of a more serious turn are 
articles on ‘‘ Famous American Authors,” by-Prof, Brander Mat- 
thews, ‘‘ The Last Voyage of the Constitution,’ by S. G. W. 
Benjamin, ‘‘ Flags and What They Tell” and ‘‘ Lights and What 
They Tell ’—two papers on signalling,—by Ensign John M. Elli- 
cott; and Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Hero Tales from American His- 
tory,” since gathered into a volume, Sport is, as always, well 
represented, and the woman of the future certainly has equal 
rights in these pages with the man of to-morrow, for her special 
wants and cravings are satisfied with a number of stories and ar- 
ticles written specially for her. Of poems and fairy-tales (among 
them a Jungle Story by Mr. Kipling) and other good things, there 
is no end in these pages, and the illustrations are of the best. 
(The Century Co.) 

s * & 

MADAME EUGENIE Foa’s ‘ Boy Life of Napoleon” has been 
adapted and extended from the French, and the illustrations, by 
Vesper L. George, show the future Emperor leading his féllow- 
pupils at the Brienne school in defence of their snow fort, stalking 
about in front of his Corsican grotto, telling his uncle, the Canon, 
that he never lied, and making love as ‘‘ Lieutenant Puss-in-Boots.”’ 
(Lothrop Pub’g Co.)——-HENRY CHRISTOPHER MCCOOK, whose 
work as a naturalist is well known, and who was almost as much at 
home among Scotch Brownies and Pixies as among American 
butterflies and spiders, is the author of an entertaining and in- 
structive book for children, in which the wonders of science and of 
fairy-lore are blended. ‘‘ Old Farm Fairies”’ is the record of a 
summer campaign against King Cobweaver’s Pixies, in which it 
appears that they—that is, the Spider Pixies—have preceded man 
in the invention of many warlike accessories, such as balloons, 
temporary bridges, traps, towers and so forth. An appendix ex- 
plains such allusions to insect habits as may not be perfectly plain, 
and which the clever illustrations by Mr. Dan Beard and other artists 
do net fully elucidate. (Philada.: George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


* = * 


IF FOR NO other reason, the bound volume of Harper's Round 
Tadle for 1895 should be welcome to all boys and many of their 
elders for its useful and plain bicycling maps. They include the 
neighborhood of New York, Long Island, Staten Island, Philadel- 
phia and its neighborhood, Paterson and its surroundings, and 
Boston, and give routes for trips of two days and more—one from 
New York to the Hub, for instance. It is to be hoped (and it is 
reasonable to expect) that these maps will be published separately, 
on a larger scale, for the use of bicyclists generally, Among the 
rest of the contents of these 1096 pages we mark passim W. 
Hamilton Gibson’s natural history papers, Elbridge S. Brooks’s 
articles on ‘*Great Men's Sons,” which have been published in 
book-form, the ‘‘Interscholastic Sport” series, Prof. William 
Davis's interesting papers on the moon and ‘‘ The Earth Yester- 
day, To-day, To-morrow’; and a host of stories, plays, historical 
papers, tales of sport and adventure, serious and gay, instructive 
and quite innocent of that admirable quality—all going to make 
the old weekly more popular from year to year, In the course of 
1895, the name of the periodical was changed—a dangerous pro- 
ceeding which only a firmly established publication can attempt. 
Of the illustrations we have not space to speak at length. The 
statement must suffice that they are numerous and excellent, and 
that a portrait of Washington forms the frontispiece of the vol- 
ume, (Harper & Bros.) 
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New Books and New Editions 


In ‘*ROBERT LOouIS STEVENSON,” Prof. Walter Raleigh of 
Liverpool has contributed an appreciative critical essay to the 
rapidly growing list of Stevensoniana. The fine courage and ro- 
mantic imagination of Stevenson appeal strongly to this writer, 
who betrays a scarcely reasonable antipathy to the modern school 
of realists, -Here is a couple of sentences that Stevenson him- 
self might have written :—‘' For the most part the romantic ker- 
nel of a story is neither pure picture nor pure allegory; it can 
neither be painted nor moralised, It makes its most irresistible 
appeal neither to the eye that searches for form and color, nor to 
the reason that seeks for abstract truth, but to the blood, to all 
that dim instinct of danger, mystery and sympathy in things that 
is man’s oldest inheritance—to the superstitions of the heart,” 
That is a truth which many good writers fail to perceive. (Ed- 
ward Arnold.)——-THE MOTTO FROM HORACE—‘‘ difficile est 
proprie communia dicere,’’"—which Mr. James Henry Hallard has 
prefixed to his ‘‘Gallica, and Other Essays” might serve as a 
criticism of the book, For the difficulty of Mr, Hallard’s task is 
more conspicuous than his own success. The late Matthew 
Arnold, to whose memory the work is inscribed, was a master of 
the art in question, but we fear that his mantle has not fallen on 
Mr. Hallard. In writing of Corneille, Racine and other French 
authors, he is fond of assuming a primer-like simplicity, which 
may be critically sound, but is certainly commonplace. This 
characteristic is relieved by an occasional display of the freakish- 
ness which Arnold noted and condemned in the writings of his 
countrymen, We are-far from saying that Mr. Hallard’s book is 
devoid of merit; on the contrary, it will have a real usefulness to 
students of French literature. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


* * * 


WE REVIEWED Theodore Roosevelt’s monograph on ‘* New 
York ” in the Historic Towns series at the time of its first appear- 
ance, and need only to note the addition in the new edition, just 
published. It consists of a postscript of ten pages, dealing exclu- 
sively with what might be called Dr. Parkhurst’s Revolution, In 
clear and concise phrase, and with close grasp and insight, the 
author gives a picture of the local political situation, showing why 
it is that the saloon-keeper, who is politician, vote-solicitor, fur- 
nisher of club accommodations and general manager, is usually 
the master of the situation. He shows, also, how a corrupt ele- 
ment of the party which professes to be the better of the two is 
always ready to sacrifice principles for spoil, Pointing out the 
good that has been done and hinting at the possibilities of a de- 
cent and clean administration, the author closes with an optimis- 
tic but chastened view of the future. (Longmans, Gréen & Co.) 
——‘‘FROISSART,” by Mary Darmesteter, translated from the 
French by E. Frances Poynter, is an excellent account of the life 
of the old chronicler, his journeys into England and to and from 
Béarn, his childhood in Hainault the ‘‘ Chevalereux,” and the 
writing of his immortal book. The illustrations are woodcuts and 
photographic engravings after old miniatures of the burial of 
Richard II., with torch-bearers on either side of his open hearse, 
of the unlucky satyrs of Charles VI., the sudden death of Gaston 
de Foix, and battles and tournaments and proclamations in plenty. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


De AmiIcis’s delightful account of ‘‘ Spain and the Spaniards,” 
translated from the tenth Italian edition by Stanley Rhoades 
Yarnall, makes just the sort of book that can be acceptably illus- 
trated by photographic process. Accordingly the publishers have 
filled their two handsome volumes with photogravures of archi- 
tecture, everyday life, scenery and works of art. Several of those 
belonging to the first two classes are, themselves, of considerable 
artistic merit —we would instance the ‘‘ Andalusian Peasant Girls” 
descending a flight of steps piled with flowers, and the ‘‘ Water- 
Carrier” in Volume I,, and the ‘‘ Street in Toledo,” ‘‘ The Tower 
of the Seven Floors,” ‘‘ The Court of the Myrtles” and other 
views of the Alhambra in Vol, II]. The two volumes are put up 
in a neat, cloth-bound box. (Henry T. Coates & Co,)——-THE 
STUDENT'S EDITION of Irving's ‘‘ Sketch-Book’’ comes to us 
complete in one volume, neatly bound in gray. The text used is 
that of Putnam’s complete edition of 1848, which was revised by 
Irving. Mr. William Lyon Phelps has added a few exp 
notes and a biographical and critical introduction, The type 
large and readable. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


*-_ * * 
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HAVING COMPLETED a round dozen of books about New Eng- 
land and the regions adjacent, Samuel Adams Drake adds a thir- 
teenth, on ‘*‘ The Campaign of Trenton, 1776-77." With admirable 
impartiality and vividness he describes the battles around New 
York, showing how the Americans were completely out-generaled 
and put tothe run. The retreat through the Jerseys, however, is 
shown to have been masterly and scientific, and the grandeur of 
Washington receives new lustre. Without waste of words, with 
a few luminous notes and an occasional map or diagram, Mr. Drake 
tells the story of the darkest of the-Revolutionary days, and how 
Washington brought hope by his decisive strokes at Treriton and 
Princeton. One defect in the work is that the author is evidently 
not well acquainted with either the local traditions or the writings 
of the men of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, while so thoroughly 
saturated with the writings of the men of England and New Eng- 
land, that his picture is at certain points exaggerated and dispro- 
portionate. Following the precedents so often furnished by writers 
from the region of Boston, he makes the soldiers of Stark and 
Glover the real backbone of the army, whereas the battle of 
Princeton was won practically by Philadelphia troops. Though it 
is possible that Mr. Drake has been over the battlefield of Prince- 
ton, it does not seem so to the reviewer, who has spent many an 
hour studying the topographical and personal details of this cam- 
paign. The book, which is based on original sources, appropriately 
follows, in order of time, the erection of the splendid monument 
recently dedicated at Trenton. (Lee & Shepard.) 


* * 


OWEN WISTER’S sketches of ‘‘ Red Men and White” deal with 
the West of the near past, as romantic as the middle ages in 
Europe, but, as yet, too near for us readily to appreciate the ro- 
mance. ‘‘ We have taken the ages out of their processional ar- 
rangement and set them marching disorderly abreast in our wide 
territory,” says the author; and in his book he gives us a view of 
the awkwardest part of that awkward squad, as it was the day be- 
fore yesterday. He shows us how an Indian prophet grows to 
power, how white traders help him to perform miracles with cheap 
chemicals, and many other scenes of Indian and white life on the 
border of civilization. The illustrations are by Frederic Reming- 
ton, (Harper & Bros.)——-THAT THOSE FRIENDS of our child- 
hood in philibeg and tartan, Miss Jane Porter's ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs,” 
cried thelr slogans and brandished theirclaymores in very picturesque 
places we always knew. We pictured them to ourselves pinna- 
cled like goats upon inaccessible crags, or keeping watch and ward 
behind ruined battlements. We are charmed to discover from the 
excellent photogravures which illustrate a new edition of the ro- 
mance that the haunts of Wallace and Macgregor were all our 
fancy painted them. In them we see the towers of Stirling, the 
gleaming waters of Loch Katrine, the fine eliptical arch of the 
‘* Auld Brig 0’ Doon,” the mirrorlike Loch Awl and the roofs of 
** Auld Reekie,” and find it easy to people them with heroic fig- 
ures, The two volumes are well printed and prettily bound. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co.) . 


* * &* 


‘*A LaDy OF ENGLAND” is the leading title of ‘‘ The Life 
and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker,”” by Agnes Giberne, a 
well-printed volume of more than five hundred pages, illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Tucker and her sister Laura. It will be 
welcome to two classes of readers: those personally interested in 
the lady and her literary career; and those more particularly in- 
terested in missionary enterprises in British India, where the lat- 

‘ter years of Miss Tucker's life were spent.. As a writer she is 
‘well known by her pen-name of ‘‘A. L. O, E.,” the initials of 
** A Lady of England,’ which appears on the title-page of nearly 
a hundred books published in England and nearly half as 
many smaller ones translated into Oriental languages for mission 
use in India. Her letters fill about two-thirds of the present vol- 
ume. Many of them are devoted to her missionary experiences, 
but all might well have been weeded of trivial details, which even 
the two classes of readers mentioned above will not care for. For 
other readers the book might have been cut down without serious 
loss to one-third of its present bulk. The profits derived from its 
sale are to be ‘‘apportioned among the: Missionary Societies in 
which Miss Tucker was especially interested.” (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) ———-WILLIAM WINTER'S *‘ Old Shrines and Ivy,” 
in its own field a book as good and interesting as any ever 

"published, has been added to the attractive, handy and readable 
Miniature Series. 


* * & 
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‘* KING LEAR” is the latest issue in the excellent Temple Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and ‘deserves all the praise given to the earlier 
booklets of the series, though it is peculiarly difficult to do justice 
to this greatest of Shakespeare’s works in the small compass of 
explanatory and critical matter allowed by the plan. The frontis- 
piece is a view of the Shakespeare Cliffat Dover. (Macmillan & 
Co, )}———MR, L. B. SEELEY’S extremely entertaining ‘‘ Horace Wal- 
pole and his World” appears in a new and cheaper edition. The 
book is all the better for being almost entirely made up of selec- 
tions from Walpole’s letters, connected by a slight but sufficient 
thread of biographical and explanatory matter. This makes a 
most lively and interesting picture of the political and social life of 
the time. Here and there, however, the text should have been 
revised for this edition. On page 57, for instance, we read that 
portraits of the three Ladies Waldegrave, from originals by Rey- 
nolds, ‘‘ are included in this volume ’’; but they are not here, the 
only illustration of the book being the frontispiece, a portrait of 
Walpole from Sir Thomas Laurence’s painting. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) —— ‘‘ A POCKET HisToRY of the Presi- 
dents of the United States” is a minute booklet, containing por- 
traits of the Presidents of the United States, with biographical 
sketches, the date of admission, population, established wealth and 
area of the different States, and other information regarding the 
national treasury, army and navy, etc. The book can be easily 
slipped into the waistcoat pocket. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


* * * 


THAT IMMORTAL HERO, Daudet’s ‘‘ Tartarin of Tarascon,” 
reappears in a new dress of pale green cloth with gilt trimmings, 
which will recommend him to a holiday welcome. The photo- 
gravure portrait in the frontispiece should tempt the stranger to 
seek an introduction to the original in the pages that follow, and 
the old friend to renew his friendship with the adventurous hunter. 
The pen-and-ink sketches that are liberally sprinkled through the 
book add to its attractiveness. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——THE 
POCKET EDITION of Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward the Wake” 
is the most compact form in which this novel, one of the author's 
best, has been presented. The type, though small, is clear, and 
the general make-up of the book extremely neat. (Macmillan & 
Co,)-KENYON WEsT’s ‘‘ The Laureates of England” covers 
the history of the laureateship from Ben Jonson to Tennyson, 
and adds specimens of the work of each poet to a sketch of his 
life and literary career. More than half of the volume is devoted 
to Wordsworth and Tennyson, which is well, for the work of 
most of the earlier laureates, like Tate, Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, 
and Pye, has little interest except to the curious student of for- 
gotten literary history. In this reprint, a number of new illustra- 
tions by Frederick C. Gordon has been added. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 





The Lounger 


MR. ANDREW LANG wishes to make a covenant with Mr. Israel 
Zangwill: Mr. Lang is tired (and so are most people) of ‘‘ The 
Woman 

Who Did Wouldn't 

Didn't ‘ Couldn't, 
and so on,” of whom Mr, Zangwill has much to say in his depart- 
ment in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine. ‘‘ Well,” says Mr. Lang, ‘if 
Mr, Zangwill can be induced to take the pledge against ‘ women 
who,’ I will abandon any three of my King Charles's (or Prince 
Charlie's) heads which he may select.” I would suggest this 
simple form for the pledge :—*‘ If you Lang will, I. Zangwill.” 

*- * & 


I QUITE AGREE with Mr. Lang that ‘‘ The best way to treat such 
trash—tasteless, ignorant, vulgar, debased—as most of these 
Women Who's books, is to say nothing about them. They are, 
commonly, mere indelicate claptrap, inspired by a love of noto- 
riety, and a plentiful lack of sense, humor and grammar.” 

* * * 


IN A NOTICE of Prof. Brander Matthews’s ‘‘ His Father’s Son,” 
in Longman's, Mr. Lang catches (it seems) the author of ‘* Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms” napping. While reading the book, which, 
he confesses, held him ‘‘ with its glittering eye,” he made a list of 
**what some persons might call ‘ Americanisms,’” such, for in- 
stance, as 
***the tail end of a jag,’ ‘he rushed out and bought every extra,’ 
a eee uunte sp soprengecs lease mo ap omacrt d Athens 
railway, tothe mos nsive dress: er,’ ‘appro- 
odans teavacbonds —I ya made a list of ‘similar idioms; but why on 
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sider so curiously? It may be just as good English—in America—to say 
‘he had Mary go to the most expensive dressmaker’ as to say ‘he made 
Mary go,’ or ‘induced Mary to go,’ or ‘tempted her to go,’ or what you 
please.” 

Notice, that I said ‘‘it seems.” Prof. Matthews is hardly the 
man to be caught napping where his own hobby is concerned. 
If I were one who wagered, I would wager something pretty that 
Prof. Matthews will turn the tables upon Mr, Lang and show that 
‘*had” used in the sense in which he uses it is not only good 
American, but old English. Prof. Matthews is a dangerous man 
to controvert on his own ground. 

* “* 


APROPOS OF THIS SUBJECT, I read an interesting communica- 
tion in last Saturday's Evening Post, by Frances A. Hoadley, on 
the study of English. What she says is quite true. There is not 
enough attention paid to this important study in American schools. 
Perhaps it is as well in the present generation, for very few teach- 
ers are safe instructors in pronunciation, ‘* Educated persons,” 
says this writer, ‘‘are mixed as to the words ‘precedence’ and 
‘precedent,’ and so mispronounce both.” Now, thereis the whole 
situation. ‘‘ Educated persons” in this country are just as likely 
to mispronounce words as the uneducated. That a man is a 
scholar and a poet will not prevent his rhyming ‘‘gone” and 
“dawn,” or ‘‘pen”’ and ‘‘been.” A clergyman may be gradu- 
ated from a university and a divinity school, but that is no guar- 
antee that he will not preach about ‘‘ Gawd."’ As for ‘‘ dawg,” that 
is about the only way any American, educated or uneducated, pro- 
nounces the name of man’s best friend. The prununciations that 
are the most offensive of all to my ear are ‘‘ wawsh” for wash, 
‘*‘Jawn” for John, ‘‘Awrange” for orange, ‘‘cawrespondent ” 
for correspondent, ‘‘waunder” for wander, etc. And they are 
not confined to the illiterate. , 

* * * 


IT SEEMS TO depend a good deal upon what part of the country 
the speaker comes from. I have heard New England men who 
were college graduates talk about ‘‘ Happer's” Magazine and de- 
scribe a coat as a ‘‘cut.”’. In any other country you learn the 
correct pronunciation of words by listening to educated men, but 
you cannot do so in the United States. A man with us may be, 
as Mr. Lang says of himself, educated till he drops, and yet he 
may pronounce incorrectly. I don’t say that he will, but I say 
that he may. There is nearly always a shibboleth, and none is 
more common than the simple little word which 999 people out of 
every 1000 pronounce ‘‘ wuz.” Iam glad to see that the subject 
of the study of English is being agitated. That, at least, iso step 
in the right direction. The time was, and not so long ago, when 
we would have denied that there was anything wrong with our 
pronunciation. Now that we acknowledge the wrong, let us make 
haste to right it. 

* * 

THE ALDINE CLUB gave a dinner last week to Police Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, and many publishers, authors and journal- 
ists attended it. Mr. A. W. Drake was entrusted with the prep- 
arations for the affair, so far as they were purely esthetic; and 
his sense of the artistic had a fine struggle with his sense of the 
humorous—one result of the conflict being the ranging on the 
snowy cloth of a number of bottles made in exact imitation of 
policemen’s clubs, each supporting a graceful flower; and another 
the appearance, in front of Mr. Roosevelt's plate, of a squad of 
Brownie policemen, who solemnly nodded their big heads as the 
Commissioner entered the rooth and took his seat. In the centre 
of the table, the spot being carefully guarded by these manikin 
patrolmen, was a large glass beer-mug, with a light shining dim 
through its sides, bearing the inscription ‘‘Closed on Sunday.” 
Remington’s bronze, ‘‘ The Bronco-Buster,” raised its forefeet 
menacingly near the head of the nearest guardian of the peace. 
This, and an Indian headdress, near-by, reminded the company 
that the President of the Police Board was a ranchman, in da 
now past. At one end of the table was a muzzled tiger, at the 
other a miniature snow-covered street. This last feature was re- 
peated on another of the three tables, the central figure being an 
image of Col. Waring in his natty hansom, surrounded by a row 
of diminutive carts filled with powdered sugar and sugar in 
lumps, For, besides Mr, Roosevelt, Col. Waring was the Club’s 
guest that evening, as well as Police Commissioners Parker and 
Andrews, and President Low of Columbia; and after dinner 
there was no end of off-hand speech-making and informal talk, 
and that general sense of good feeling and good-fellowship that 
makes every Aldine night a thing to be remembered. 
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A NUMBER OF the late Alexandre Dumas’s biographers lay stress 
upon his ‘‘deep and touching affection for his illustrious father,”’ 
He refused to enter the 
French. Academy be- 
cause it ignored his fath- 
er, though he did join it 
after the latter’s death. 
Almost the last literary 
labor that he was en- 
gaged upon was the 
editing of a complete 
edition of his father’s 
works, which, he took 
great pride in telling, 
are more popular to-day 
* than ever. News comes 
’ from Paris that M. Du- 
mas left an estate worth 
about $600,000, Not 
bad for a mere writer! 
The son of a genius and 
the grandson of a war- 
rior, Dumas was 2 manly 
_ Pg well as a great man-of-letters—a staunch, unswerving 
riend, 






* * * 


Mr. GEORGE H, Fitcu is doing good work in San Francisco 
by calling the attention of the readers of the Chronicle to good 


literature, 
* * 


THERE Is A readable account of Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, by 
Mr. James MacArthur, in the December Bookman, Speaking 
of his experiences as a lecturer, Mr. Mabie gives an interesting 
anecdote of the lateGeorge Wm. Curtis. Mr. Curtis told him that 
when he began to speak in public, he went to a well-known 
speaker for some words of advice. The latter said:—*' To begin 
with, Curtis, despise your audience, and regard yourself as su- 
perior to them.” In relating this to Mr. Mabie, Mr. Curtis said :— 
‘*T knew very little about public speaking then, but I knew that’ 
that was wrong. I have always treated my audience as made up 
of my equals, because I have believed that half the men to whom 
I speak could speak as well as I, if they had the same opportun- 
ities of training.” Mr. Curtis was bear’ Bove right, not perhaps in 
the latter half of his statement, but about the way to treat an 
audience. The average American is pretty quick to detect ‘‘a 
certain condescension "’ in public speakers as well as in foreign- 
ers, and if he finds it, he is not only indignant, but disgusted. 





The Drama 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 

HENRY IRVING'S INDIVIDUALITY asserts itself so strongly in 
many of his best-known impersonations, that only the older gen- 
eration of theatregoers, familiar with his whole professional career, 
realizes the fact that he is one of the most versatile actors of the 
last fifty years. That his range is great, everyone knaws who 
has seen his Louis XI. and Dr, Primrose, his Hamlet and his 
Malvolio, but comparatively few New Yorkers were prepared for 
the striking exhibition of versatility which he afforded the other 
evening, at Abbey’s Theatre, when he appeared first as Don 
Quixote in W. G,. Wills’s one-act sketch remotely founded on the 
masterpiece of Cervantes, and secondly as the old Corporal in 
Conan Doyle’s little play, ‘‘A Story of Waterloo.” In both his 
triumph was absolute, and in both it was due wholly to sheer act- 


. ing power, the effect being entirely independent of the material | 


provided for him by the dramatist. Mr, Wills’s piece, except in 
the brief opening scene, is little better than a travesty, without 
reverence, insight, or interest.. His portrait of the Don is amere 
outline, grotesque and farcical, but devoid of humorous sugges- 
tion or satirical significance, In the hands of an ordinary player 
it would be meaningless, but Mr. Irving clothes the skeleton in 
such a wealth of imaginative detail that it becomes a living actu- 
ality, a realization in form and spirit of the original conception, 
His success, of course, is due, in some measure, to natural quali- 
fications. His face and figure enable him to reproduce with ex- 
traordinary fidelity the type agreed upon by the most famous illus- 
trators, : 

He looks as if‘he had stepped out from one of Doré's pictures. 
But this happy accident, although it increases the effect of his per- 
formance, nothing to do with the surpassing merit and {ili- 
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sion of it. He supplies not only the portrait, but the personage. 
His Don is extravagant and fanciful, as he should be to enforce 
the point of the satire, but not unreal. His absurdity is obvious, 
but his sincerity, his gravity, his enthusiasm and his exquisite 
courtesy command respect and sympathy. The madness of the 
man is indicated with extraordinary subtilty in facial expression, 
and especially through the medium of the eyes, From first to last 
he is a gentleman, with a natural refinement. and distinction, 
which never desert him for an instant, and become strangely pa- 
thetic in contrast with his surroundings. Even in the rough horse- 
play of the inn-yard, in his utmost humiliation, he preserves a touch 
of the heroic, and his gross delusion excites quite as much pity 
as merriment. In respect of technical finish and constant main- 
tenance of the assumed character, this study will bear compari- 
son with the finest of Mr. Irving’s achievements, and it is almost 
entirely free from those tricks of speech and gesture which are 
commonly supposed to be habitual to him. 

In ‘* A Story of Waterloo,” which will certainly be seen here 

in, his metamorphosis is so complete that his identity might 

well be doubted. Here he appears as a nonagenarian corporal, 
who won a medal at Waterloo for his heroism in driving a pow- 
der-wagon through flames to the aid of his regiment. His por- 
trayal of extreme, but comparatively vigorous, old age is lifelike toa 
most remarkable degree, full of elaborate detail showing the re- 
sults of close observation, but without any approach to exaggera- 
tion. The vanity, the querulousness, the lapses of memory, the 
slow, uncertain gestures, the abstraction and other attributes com- 
mon to advanced senility, are portrayed with convincing and 
pathetic naturalness, The piece itself has neither plot nor action, 
nor any pretence of literary excellence, its conspicuous merit being 
the commonplace simplicity of its dialogue and incidents. In it, 
as in ‘‘Don Quixote,” the effect is dependent wholly upon the 
acting. The old man eats his breakfast, swallows paregoric for 
the relief of his ‘‘tubes,” repeats his story two or three times 
with parrot-like reiteration, illustrates the position of the forces 
at Waterloo by the aid of his pipe and various other articles, com- 
ments unfavorably upon modern uniforms and armaments, refers 
constantly to his idol the ‘‘ Dook,” and so forth—other characters 
being introduced merely as provocatives to his garrulity. Mr. 
Irving interprets the various moods of the ancient warrior with 
really wonderful skill, and a quaint humor that is irresistible. At 
the last he electrifies the audience with an unexpected and start- 
ling death-scene, The Corporal, wearied with much talking, falls 
asleep in his chair and dreams of Waterloo, Suddenly he springs 
erect, his vigor momentarily restored, cries out ‘‘ The Guards 
want powder, and, by God, they shall have it,” and falls dead. 
Mr. Irving does this magnificently, provoking such enthusiasm as 
is seldom witnessed in a theatre. To win such complete triumph 
in two characters, so widely different, is a great achievement. 

There is not much to be said of ‘‘ Journeys End in Lovers’ 
Meeting,” a ‘‘proverb” by Mrs, Craigie. It is cleverly written, 
but scarcely credible. A husband, returning unexpectedly at mid- 
night, surprises his wife, who is innocent of all evil intent, with 
an importunate lover. The lady conceals the intruder in an ad- 
joining room. Her husband, who has been neglectful of late, 
expresses contrition, recalls happier days, refers to the poetry 
which he used to read to her, and declares that he could find the 
book (which is in the same room with the lover) blindfolded. She 
takes him at his word, blindfolds him, and so gives the hidden 
suitor a chance to escape. The weakness of the piece is disguised 
_ the delightful art of Ellen Terry, who plays the wife with a 

wacity, grace and archness all her own. Her management of 
the scene with her husband is as skilful an exhibition of feminine 
diplomacy as anyone could wish to see. 





Music 
Tlassenet’s ‘‘ La Navarraise”’ 

. MASSENET’S one-act opera, ‘‘ La Navarraise,”” was produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Dec. 11.,. This work, of which 
the libretto is by Jules Claretie and’ H. Cain, was written especially 
for Mme. Emma Calvé, who appeared as Anita, the unfortunate 
subject of the story. The little tragedy which forms the plot of 
the o has been recounted sufficiently in the daily papers. It 

‘is well made and would, with a few slight changes, make a telling 
one-act play for a Duse or an Olga Nethersole. But it is entirely 
unsuited to operatic treatment. incidents succeed one another 
with such rapidity that the play of emotions is altogether too swift 
in its movement to admit of good musical treatment. - The result 

is-that Massenet’s score is disjointed, fragmentary, noisy. and un- 
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melodious. Indeed, the auditor becomes a spectator and sees a 
drama which is expressed in action, but not in music. Mme. 
Calvé’s performance of Anita is one that no other operatic actress 
could give. It is as individual as her lovely and fascinating 
Ophelia, though it. is different in every essential. Yet it is not 
wholly satisfactory from causes over which the artist has no con- 
trol, That same rapidity of movement that prevents good music, 
precludes the possibility of broad acting. Mme. Calvé is bound, 
much of the time, merely to suggest Anita’s emotions and rush 
forward to the next incident. It is a distinct charactér that she 
presents, but one not completely embodied; and she has but little 
opportunity for the display of her high ability as a songstress. 
Excellent aid is given her by M. Lubut as the lover, M. Castelmacy 
as his father, and M. Plancon as a veteran general. The opera had 
been well rehearsed and the warlike details were well carried out. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

A PRIZE OF $100 is offered for the best design for a book-plate 
for the Authors Club, the design, or an essential part thereof, to 
be also suitable for a seal, The competition is open to all on the 
following conditions: The prize will be adjudged by a Committee 
chosen by the Council of the Club; the successful design to be 
the property of the Club; all designs to be exhibited for a reason- 
able period; drawings to be furnished on or before 1 Feb., 1896; 
communications to be addressed to the Secretary of the Authors 
Club, Carnegie Building, Fifty-sixth Street and Seventh Avenue. 


—The Autumn Number of Modern Art contains good pho- 
tographic reproductions, uncommonly well printed, of a charcoal 
sketch of a landscape by Anton Mauve, and of one of Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes’s characteristic decorative paintings, ‘‘ Au- 
tumn.” The title-page has an effective border designed by Mr. 
Louis J. Rhead. 

—A collection of paintings in oil and water-color, by Mr. Will 
S. Robinson, has been on view in the new Manual Arts Building 
of the Teachers’ College, on Morningside Heights. The works, 
which were mostly views of coast scenery in New England and 
Holland, are luminous yet rich in color, and broadly but firmly 
treated, ‘*A Dutch Boat Drying Sails,” a large marine, ‘‘ Surf,” 
‘*The Sun on a Misty Morning ”’ and several other paintings show 
remarkable skill in rendering subtle effects of light and atmos- 
phere. The new schools, we may add, make an imposing block 
of brown-stone buildings, with architectural features of a Gothic 
cast. They are situated between Amsterdam Avenue and the 
Boulevard, opposite the new Columbia College grounds, The 
various schools of drawing and painting, carving, modelling, car- 
pentry and metal-working are well fitted up, and the new depart- 
ment is thoroughly equipped for a useful career as a high school 
of manual training. 

—The Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have de- 
clined to accept the eighty-eight paintings, all said to be by old 
masters, bequeathed to the Museum by the late James Renwick. 
The reason for this action has not been made public, but is under- 
stood to be a doubt as to the genuineness of the works. 


—A handsome stained-glass window, intended for the library of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Troy,N. Y., has been ex- 
hibited for a few days at the studios of the Tiffany Glass Co., in 
Fourth Avenue. The subject is ‘* The House of Aldus,” with the 
great painter displaying an example of his work to the Doge and his 
suite. Theartist, Mr. Frederick Wilson, has taken full advantage 
of the magnificent costume of the time to fill his composition with 
rich and glowing colors, The main subject is surrounded by a 
broad arabesque border. 


—The private view of the sixty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will take place on the 
evening of Dec, 21. 


—The statue of Victor Hugo for the Place Victor Hugo in Paris 
will not be ready before 1900. The pedestal will be rock roughly 
hewn out in the form of the Isle of Guernsey; the poet will stand 
on the highest point, facing southwest and resembling vaguely the 
headland of Cherbourg. The letters he wrote in exile to his inti- 
mate friends are also to appear in 1900, together with two volumes 
of unpublished papers, written in Guernsey, to be called ‘‘ The 
Ocean and the Depths.” 

—The Heine Monument Committee has withdrawn its offer to 
present to the city Prof. Herter’s Heine Monumental Fountain, the 
rejection of which was recently recommended tothe Board of Park 
Commissioners by the National Sculpture Society. | 
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Mr. Stedman on Mr. Frothingham 


THE MEMORIAL EXERCISES held at Carnegie Music Hall, on 
Dec, 8, in honor of the late Octavius B. Frothingham, were at- 
tended by fully 2000 people. The speakers of the evening were 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. George Haven Putnam, 
Justice George C. Barrett and Prof. Felix Adler. Mr. Stedman 
spoke as follows :— 

‘*When the death of Mr. Frothingham was announced, ten 
days ago, and the press recalled the facts of his notable career, I 
am sure the emotion felt by many of those, in this city, who for- 
merly sat under his teachings, was, like my own, of a somewhat 
unusual nature. There was, of course, the pang felt by all who 
knew and revered him, as we realized that the end had finally 
come—that we should neither read nor listen to words of his again 
—that the last faint but possible chance of a return to his former 
embassy was closed forever. With this, however, was mingled 
singularly the reflection that long ago in his case, as related to 
ourselves, the ‘bitterness of death’ was passed—that sixteen 
years ago he went from us almost after the wont of a prophet 
when translated, or of a philosopher who withdraws himself utterly 
from the world and his disciples, knowing that his work is done. 

‘¢ A man has two earthly lives. He lives, moves, and has his 
corporeal being ; he is visibly before us; he enters the shrouded por- 
tal, and of what may lie beyond it, as yet we do not know. But 
his second earthly life is the image and memory of him which re- 
main in the minds of all who have known him. One by one all 
these must take their leave, and with each exit the second life of 
which I speak diminishes. 

‘* I do not recall another modern instance of a spiritual teacher 
and leader who impressed himself upon life and thought in so 
vital a way—who really built up a stronghold and filled it with 
zealous adherents, —and then ceased his work at what seemed its 
best moment, so suddenly and unexpectedly, We knew, and in 
this instance knowledge was soon confirmed, that what Mr. Froth- 
ingham did was always for the wisest of reasons. But tomany it 
has almost seemed, except for an occasional book or essay from 
his elegant pen, as if he were disembodied indeed, as if he lived 
only in the thoughts of those who loved him, who were enfran- 
chised by his teachings, and sustained by his own ‘ great hope.’ 
As one of the least of these, his image and his work were never 
more vividly before me, and never more endeared to thought, than 
at this moment, before this audience, so much greater, yet, with 
its varied types, having so much in common with that which he 
gathered with so much regularity in Masonic Hall.’’ 

Mr. Stedman then wént on to say that he would give merely 
his general impressions of Mr. Frothingham gained, during the 
six years he knew him. ‘‘ The meeting-place,” he said, he had 
‘*once heard compared to the Cave of Adullam. But those who 
resorted to it were not the city’s outlaws—they were the fine and 
strong and thoughtful and receptive spirits who above all de- 
manded freedom of criticism, the right to investigate, and a manof 
the highest culture and the most unflinching honesty as the inspirer 
of their earnest work and contemplation. Undoubtedly that loyal 
congregation, in which Jew and Gentile and the stranger within 
our gates sat side by side, was drawn and held together by the 
power and personality of Octavius Brooks Frothingham. You re- 
member him as he stood every Sunday on the platform—a New 
Englander of the New Englanders, —an Athenian of ancient Athens 
as well; his manly but refined figure, carrying itself with the 
scholar’s unconventional grace; his penetrating, and often inspired 
blue-gray eye; his manner, a little reserved and rigid in the be- 
ginning, but soon warminginto elegance of bearing and gesture, — 
his speech, at first half-impeded, but ere long sonorous and that of 
the orator and poet.”’ 

After an animated description of Mr, Frothingham’s manner of 
speaking on the platform, Mr. Stedman continued:—‘‘ Deep 
down in him was the stern, unflinching, obstinate honesty of the 
Puritan. If he had lived in Massachusetts 150 years ago, accept- 
ing, like everyone else, the premises of the time, he would have 
been a Jonathan Edwards. As it was, we had in him the poetry 
and stern sincerity of a nineteenth-century Edwards forced to deny 
the ancient premises, in the light of modern scholarship, of the 
modern humanities, and, above all, of the science that now illu- 
minates the thinking world.” 

Speaking of the unique and remarkable leadership of Dr. Adler, 
Mr. Stedman said that the difference between the two congrega- 
tions is that between the pure and the applied mathematics, and 

closed his remarks by saying :—‘‘1 have spoken of the first and 
second period of a man’s earthly life. There is a third that, in the 
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case of a man noble and creative, outlasts bodily existence and 
the formal memories of fim, and that is the unending life—as far 
as this planet is concerned—of the spiritual vibrations which he 
sets in play— 
‘¢ The star may vanish,—but a ray 
Sent forth, what mandate can recall ? 
The circling wave still keeps its way 
That marked a turret’s seaward fall; 
The least of music’s uttered strains 
Is part of nature’s voice forever ; 
And aye beyond the grave remains 
The great, the good man’s high endeavor! ” 


London Letter 


THE CELEBRATION of the Carlyle centenary was formally in- 
augurated on Wednesday, when Mr, John Morley presided over a 
meeting at the South-West London Polytechnic, Chelsea, con- 
vened for the purpose of handing over the house at 24 Cheyne 
Row in trust, as &8 memorial to the Carlyles, There was a large 
attendance; and among those present were Mr, Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Carlisle, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Mundella and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, The ‘‘ feature” of the occasion, of course, was 
Mr. Morley’s address, It was‘a fine and impressive speech; and 
I fancy that readers of 7he Critic cannot fail to be interested by 
a few extracts. Of Carlyle’s character, he spoke as follows :— 


‘*T think it cannot be denied, whatever we may think of certain indi- 
vidual opinions of his, that‘he was the foremost figure in English litera- 
ture during a considerable portion of his life and the life of most of us 
here. He is called very often, almost habitually, a name from which I 
dissent, He is called the Sage of Chelsea. I think that a sage is jus 
what he was not, In my judgment it is the very last word that ought to 
be applied to him, and I believe I know at least one—I am not sure that I 
do not know two—residents of Chelsea at this moment to whom I would 
more willingly give the name of sage than Carlyle. A poet, an artist, a 
prophet, a preacher, if you will, but the very opposite of a sage, because 
I, for my part, and I hope you will not think me pedantic, prefer to re- 
serve that particular word for men in our own day like Goethe, Words- 
worth and Emerson, Carlyle was far too stormy and tempestuous a per- 
son ; he wag too systematically opposed toanything like balance. He was. 
so uniformly on the side of emphasis, and over-emphasis, that I beg you 
when you use the word sage to consider whether you are using the right 
word, Carlyle honoured no two men more than Goethe and Emerson ; 
no two men did he less resemble. Far from him was their radiant sanity 
of vision and their serene humanity. All this was clear enough from his 
books, but when he was dead there came out nine or ten volumes about 
his life. When these volumes of autobiography and correspondence 
appeared, the world was fora moment shocked, A critic had said that 
Carlylism is the male of Byronism. It is Byronism with a bass pipe and 
shaggy bosom—but the temper of Carlylism is the temper of Byronism. 
Well, the revelation of Carlyle’s tempestuousness provoked the same sort 
of outcry after his death, as followed some revelations with respect to 
Lord Byron during his life. I think that this point has been cherry. 
well dealt with by my distinguished friend, Mr. Frederic Harrison. r. 
Harrison, it seems to me, has put one aspect of it, at all events, in the 
right way. He says that everything in the little house, so far as its past 
is concerned, ought to be regarded as something that happened at Brob- 
dingnag, that we ought to resort to the scale of Brobdingnag in order to 
form a moral judgment. ‘There was a giant who lived in it; the hus- 
band and the wife railed at one another, like the giant and giantess in a 
fairy-tale. The cocks and the hens were as large as ostriches, and screamed 
and crowed with the power of a steam whistle, and the smallest creature on 
the bed is as big as a hedgehog.’ You must remember, when you are for 
the moment estranged and alienated by these so-called revelations, that you 
are dealing with a man and also with a woman who were not ordinary 
persons, and used very strenuous language, and experienced very profound’ 
emotions upon what most of us would find tolerably ordinary occasions, 
calling for no such display, . That. Carlyle was not a patient man, that 
he thought ill of his age, that he considered many of his contemporaries, 
even eminent contemporaries, as really r creatures—we knew. I 
have said just now he did not resemble Emerson, and on the particular 
points raised by these biographies and autobiographies, it would no 
doubt have been much better if he had taken a piece of advice which 
Emerson gives. ‘One topic,’ says Emerson, ‘is peremptorily forbid- 
den to all rational mortals, namely, their distempers. If you have not 
slept, or if you have slept, or if you have the headache, or leprosy, or 
thunderstroke, I beseech you by allthe angels to hold your peace and not 

llute the morning. Come into the azure and love the day,’ It would 
ee been much happier for Carlyle, his teachings would no doubt have 
been much wiser if he had taken that lesson to heart, But we have to 
take the genius of Carlyle’s kind as we find it, and we ought, in my 
humble judgment, to be grateful when we get it,” 

To Carlyle’s attitude towards America, and to sociological 
problems generally, Mr. Morley made a few pregnant allusions :— 

‘* He was uniformly unfavorable to America and American institutions, 


but even towards America there-is a passage in his letter to Emerson im 
1871 which showed he was well aware some of his propositions were 
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tenable, and he was constantly ready to modify extravagant opinions, 
preacher of the doctrine of hero-worship,who was constantly calling 
nations and peoples to get their strong man, and all would go well, 
he was so open to the teaching of events that he semen admit- 
ted a democratic and self-governing community was pushing through one 
of the most difficult tasks any community had to face with a success that 
might have been looked for in vain with a Frederick William or anybody 
of that stamp, All the most interesting questions are incapable of an- 
ewer, and that is true of the interesting question whether the chief works 
of Carlyle, as it has been put by a distinguished critic, belong to that class 
of works which attains increasing power, or to that other c 
fects great things for one or two pouceeenan’ then becomes practically 
obsolete. Some think they will ultimately tend to fall into the latter 
class rather than the former. My own —— is—I am not going to 
prophesy, I reserve all prophecies for nearer fields—my own impression 

t their day will not be over for a — date. It is quite true 
that a man who writes in dialect, as Carlyle » is heavily handica ‘ 
The classic writers are those who have written English and not Carlylese, + 
and I am one of those for whom, in spite of great attractions and merits 
of Carlylese, the English ereme? is good enough, It is quite true, also, 
that many of his estimates and verdicts, both on great men and great, 
events, will not stand. It is inevitable with the changes of things that 
some of his principles, if they ever ought to have stood, will certainly . 
stand no longer. But when you have made all the deductions you please 
under rect thar cg other roe there are in Carlyle’s writings su 
many pow t , mainly fortifying and invigorating things, somany 
beautiful and tender things, of which you may say, as he on that they 
are woven of rainbows on a ground of eternal black,”’ 

The exhibition of relics, now open at the little house, was, of 
course, packed with visitors throughout the-day. The collection is 
of asomewhat depressingly journalistic calibre ; containing, I mean, 
the sort of articles that always catch the eye of the interviewer, 
and are not of the essence of the man to whom they belonged. 
Still, the Greek and Latin grammar which he used at school, his 
writing-desk and his chair are relics which have their interest. 
His pipe is there, and his match-box; also his card-case and a 
flask, but these are the inessentials to which, I fancy, a true lover 


airs 


of Carlyle must take exception. Every man has a card-case, and . 


most a pipe: one does not choose them to fit one’s idiosyncracies ; 
= in only the most thin-drawn sense can they be called personal 
relics. 

Meanwhile, other tributes to Carlyle’s memory were made in 
other places. At Ecclefechan, his native village, the day was a 
holiday. A wreath of immortelles, said to be the gift of the Ger- 
man Emperor, was placed upon the grave, and relics were dis- 
played in the house of his birth, At Edinburgh, Professor Masson 
presided over a memorial dinner. Trifles, these, no doubt, and 
yet they are wholesome indications. that the influence of Carlyle is 
still alive among us, that his strenuous lessons of sincerity are not 
yet forgotten. ‘ 

I mentioned some while ago that Mr. Stanley Weyman medi- 
tated an appearance as dramatist; and it now seems that London 
playgoers are shortly to see the little romantic drama ‘‘ For the 
Cause,” which was originally published, in England by Chapman's 
Magasine, and in America by the Bacheller Syndicate. The lit- 
tle piece was produced at Clifton towards the close of November 
for gs oe purposes, and aroused the enthusiasm of local crit- 
ics. It will probably not be long before it is found in the evening 
bill of one of the London theatres. 

The Minster has been bought by the Artistic Supply Company, 
which will bring out the January number. The new editor is Mr. 
Ernest B. Smith, who has been Mr. Jerome’s lieutenant on 7o- 
Day from the inception of that paper to the present time. Mr. 
Smith, I understand, means to make the new Minster as unlike 
the old as possible. It will deal largely with politics, adopting an 
‘ Imperialist’ tone, and, besides a supply of fiction, there will be 
essays of a light but literary turn. In an early number, I am 
told, Mr. Zangwill will enroll himself among the poets. 

On Monday last Mr. Edmund Gosse delivered, at the London 
Institution, to a crowded room, a sympathetic and moving address 
_ upon ‘‘Robert Louis Stevenson."’ Mr. Gosse, who spoke, of 
course, with knowledge, made allusion to the personal charm which 
Stevenson always exerted upon his friends—a charm which, with 
everyone who shared his confidence, speedily transmuted friend- 
ship into affection. The lecturer told, moreover, several fresh and 
characteristic anecdotes, and quoted from one or two of Steven- 
son's letters. The address was enthusiastically received. 

The theatres are faring but ill in the interval before the Christ- 
mas holidays. ‘‘ The Manxman” was.a complete failure, and ran 
for no more than twelve nights. ‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt,” 
which began so brilliantly at the Comedy, has ceased to attract; 
and the last nights are announced. There is to be a new piece, 
a military drama called ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,” at the Duke of York's, 


which ef- “ 
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and ‘‘ The New Boy” has had to be revived at the Vaudeville. 
‘* Trilby,” however, is doing a good business; and Mrs, John 
Wood's revival of ‘‘ The Rivals” seems a popular success. Mean- 
while, the pantomimes are preparing apace. Mr. Oscar Barrett’s 
‘‘annual”’ at the Lyceum is to be ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”; and I am 
told that it will be even daintier than ‘‘ Santa Claus.” Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, of course, will ‘‘surpass himself” at Drury Lane. 
Life will be lively in another three weeks! 


LONDON, 11 Dec. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Chicago Letter 


‘*UNTO HIM THAT hath shall be given,” should be the motto 
of the University of Chicago, for it has the faculty of attracting 
thousands, as a flower attracts bees. So rapidly has the endow- 
ment been increased that it is difficult to keep count of it, The 
latest accession was the gift by Miss Helen Culver, last Saturday, 
of $1,000,000 for the department of biology. By the conditions 
of Mr, Rockefeller’s gift of Nov. 2, this ensures still another mil- 
lion from him, thus doubling its effectiveness. Miss Culver is a 
cousin of the late Charles Jerold Hull .and the heir to his large 
estate, and towards him she displays the most delightful, rever- 
ential gratitude, Hull House, the famous social settlement con- 
trolled by Miss Addams and Miss Starr, was once Mr. Hull’s 
home; and several years ago Miss Culver relieved the residents of 
the payment of rent on condition that it should receive his name. 
She has lived quietly and never in any way sought to make her- 
self conspicuous, so that the Trustees of the University were en- 
tirely unprepared for her present munificence. Her letter of pre- 
sentation is dignified and in the best possible taste. It begins: 
‘*It has long been my purpose to set aside a portion of my estate 
to be used in perpetuity for the benefit of humanity.” She adds 
that after carefully considering the matter, she concluded ‘‘ that 
the strongest guarantees of permanent efficient administration 
would be assured if the property were entrusted to the University 
of Chicago.’’ She makes the condition that, wherever it is suit- 
able, the name of Mr. Hull shall be used to designate buildings 
and endowments, thus relegating herself entirely to the back- 
ground, After consultation with Dr. Harper, she provides that 
the gift shall be used to expand the resources of the present bio- 
logical departments, About one-half is to be used for land, 
buildings and equipment, and the remainder for endowment and 
research, Extensive lectures on science, with special reference to 
sanitation and hygiene, shall be delivered, it is stipulated, on the 
West side. Dr. Harper and Prof. Charles O, Whitman, head of 
the Department of Biology, are naturally jubilant over the pros- 
pects which now open before them. So far as their plans are 
formulated at present, about $300,000 will be used for a labora- 
tory on the site of the University; a station for the study of sub- 
terranean fauna and flora will be erected on either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific coast; and near the Yerkes Observatory on Lake 
Geneva there will be an inland station ‘‘for the study of animal 
and vegetable life of land and sea.” Miss Culver’s gift has addi- 
tional importance from the fact that it opens the way for the med- 
ical college which Dr. Harper has long wished to establish. 

Second in importance only to the one just mentioned, is Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Ayer’s recent gift to the Newberry Library. This con- 
sists of his valuable collection, gathered with great care and en- 
thusiasm through many years, of nearly 5000 volumes of Americana. 
The material it contains in regard to the early history of this con- 
tinent is priceless to students and historians, and it will make the 
Newberry Library a place of pilgrimage. It would be almost im- 
possible to duplicate many of these first editions ; and the resources 
of the collection on the subjects of the Indian race and the early 
explorers are limitless. A year or so ago, Mr. Ayer presented to 
the Field Columbian Museum his collection of Indian relics and 
curiosities, which was exhibited during the Fair in the Anthropo- 
logical Building. There it attracted much attention because of 
the beauty and variety of the work it contained. In this city, 
therefore, through the medium of these two gifts, one can acquire 
a wholesome respect for the Indian and a deserved admiration for 
his intuitive sense of art and his resources in producing it. 

The recent retirement of Dr. John Henry Barrows from the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church is a belated outcome of 
the now historical Parliament of Religions, Dr. Barrows was chair- 
man of the committee which planned and organized that Congress, 
and it was he who was-mainly responsible for its overwhelming 
success, It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that his inter- 
est in other nations and their beliefs should have been sufficiently 
aroused to cause him to make his present resolution. He accepts 
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the responsibility of the lectureship endowed some months ago by 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, and will deliver courses of lectures upon 
Christianity in the large cities of India. What Suami Vivekananda, 
Mazoomdar and some others did for the religion of the Hindoos 
in this country, Dr. Barrows will try to do for our religion in 
theirs. It is a difficult task that he has undertaken, but his dig- 
nity, forbearance and eloquence will serve him well. 

Several exhibitions were opened at the Art Institute, last week, 
but they cannot divert attention from the splendid showing made 
by the Glasgow men in another room. The Palette Club occupies 
two galleries, the Art Students’ League and the work of Mr. Orson 
Lowell one large one, and the paintings of flowers and fruits by 
Mr. C. P. Ream another of smaller size. The Palette Club is 
composed exclusively of women, and, though I hesitate to admit 
it, is sadly in need of a little masculine vigor and virility. From 
this generalization I hasten to except the work of Mrs, Alice Kel- 
logg Tylerand Miss Pauline A. Dohn; but this has all been exhib- 
ited before, Mrs. A. Van Cleef Dodgshun has some good small 
landscapes, Miss Ellen Dabney sends a study of marshes and one 
of the sea and a capital water-color study; and in the last-named 
medium Miss Beatrice Wilcox has some charming flowers, But 
beyond these the general effect is strangely weak and pallid and 
uncertain, The Art Students’ League emerges much more suc- 
cessfully. One is perhaps less exacting.in regard to these students, 
and it is certainly hard to find much originality among them; but 
they observe carefully, and their work is sincere and honest. Miss 
Mabel Key, the President of the Club, has the most noticeable 
work in the collection—two portraits; well-studied, reserved in 
color and vividly expressive of character. There is comparatively 
little figure work shown, but Miss Wilcox sends a study of a girl, 
successful in color, Miss Martha Baker some clever portraits in 
black-and-white, Mrs. Schults a good character sketch of a man 
writing, Mr, Leyendecker a decorative panel better in composition 
than incolor,and Mr, Hutt a spirited poster-design. Some sketches 
of Chicago streets by Miss Harthrath and Mr. Carl Anderson are 
not conventional, and small landscapes by Messrs. Schultz, Ander- 
son, Johansen, Phoenix, Wendt and Buehr show decided clever- 
ness. Mr, Orson Lowell's drawings, which have been reproduced 
in Scribner's Magazine, are spirited and artistic. 

At O'Brien's, an exhibition of about thirty drawings by: Mr, 
Charles Dana Gibson is in progress. His work has a kind of per- 
petual youth because it shows growth. He is not content to rest 
upon his laurels and see things as he saw them yesterday, but dis- 
plays a continued curiosity, an inclination to explore character and 
bring to light its hidden secrets. If he keeps this enthusiasm, he 
will go far. 

In The Chap-Book for Dec. 1 a little play for marionettes indi- 
cated a new departure for Mr. H. B, Fuller, who is fond of sur- 
prises. It is a strange and fascinating mixture of humor and a 
weird kind of horror, and leaves one in a state of bewilderment 
that is positively exasperating. At first glance it is a satire upon 
Maeterlinck, but at the second it is too poetic for that. Never- 
theless, in whatever way you take it, it is a delightfully orig- 
inal bit of fancy. Mr. Fuller has written a number of these pup- 
pet-plays and will probably make a book of them. They afford a 
fare opportunity to give rein to the imagination, and his imagina- 
tion is a spirited steed. 


CHICAGO, 17 Dec, 1895. 


Boston Notes 


Mr. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH has been somewhat annoyed 
at seeing certain verses, called ‘‘ The Ideal Husband,” printed in a 
large number of newspapers over his name. He declares that he 
is not their author, and adds that it gives him great pleasure to 
Say it.——Mr. Herbett D. Ward has been appointed, by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, a commissioner of prisons. ——Mr. William 
T. Adams (Oliver Optic), although now past threescore and ten, 
is off again on a four months’ trip around the world, having started 
westward to spend Christmas with his grandchildren in Minneapo- 
lis, ——-The biography of Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin is be- 
ing written by his soa, Gen. Charles Hamlin, and his grandson, Charles 
E. Hamlin.~—~ Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was taken to task a few 
days ago for speaking of reporters as ‘‘a pestiferous set.” She 
explains, however, that it was all a joke, aimed in part at her 
friend, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the well-known Concord au:hor 

lecturer, who is himself a newspaper scribe, The phrase was 
used jokingly to Mr. Sanborn at a public meeting in Concord, 
when he was giving his ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of Emerson.” 
Mrs, Livermore speaks very kindly of reporters, with many of 
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whom she says she has a most pleasant acquaintance, ——Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe answers Mr. F, Hopkinson Smith's interview, 
in which he praises the Turks for their kindness of heart, by de- 
claring that the amiable qualities of individual Turks will not 
wipe out the fact that, in the memory of people now living, 100,000 
Christians have been massacred by Moslem fanaticism. She adds: 
—‘‘An empire in which these things are chronic and apparently in- 
curable is an anachronism in the nineteenth century, and a disgrace 
to civilization. To abolish Turkish misrule is the plain and urgent 
duty of civilized nations, and the speediest way of doing it will 
be the most merciful,""——-Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) is 
now writing a play for Irving and Terry, having been inspired to 
that action by the success of her ‘‘ Journeys End in Lovers’ Meet- 
ing,” in which Miss Terry has acted. Mrs. Craigie says that it 
comes natural to her to write plays, as she has always been in- 
terested in the stage, and that a great many actresses, including 
Modjeska and Sarah Bernhardt, have said that, judging from her 
books, she would be able to turn out strong dramas,———A _ Play- 
goers’ Club, to be modelled somewhat on the style of the London or- 
ganization, has been organized in Boston, with Dr. William J. Rolfe 
as Honorary President, and Mr. H. Gordon Johnson as President. 
The honorary Vice-presidents are Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Among the Directors are Mrs. E. G. 
Sutherland, the clever writer and dramatist, Curtis Guild, Bos- 
ton’s veteran critic, and Edward E, Rose, manager of the Castle 
Square Theatre. 

The eighty-eighth anniversary of Whittier’s birth is to be ccle- 
brated at Amesbury to-day, with exercises by local historians and 
school-children.——The movement for a memorial of the late 
Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of ‘‘ America” (of which I made 
mention in a recent letter), has received its first active impulse by 
the appointment of a committee of prominent men to organize a 
permanent memorial committee. It is planned to obtain sub- 
scriptions from all over the country, particularly from Grand Army 
men and children, and to erect a statue near Dr. Smith’s home- 
stead. If feasible, the home itself wili also be purchased and 
used as a national museum, the family being in favor of that 
movement.——At the latest meeting of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, a committee was appointed to draw up a 
tribute to the memory of the Hon, Robert C. Winthrop, That 
committee consisted of Chief Justice Melville W, Fuller, the Hon. 
William A. Courtenay of South Carolina and the Hon, Joseph H. 
Choate of New York. Ihave just seen a copy of that tribute, and 
quote one strong paragraph. Judging by its style, 1 should say 
that the memorial was written by Mr, Choate, After speaking of 
the warm personal friendship of Mr. Peabody, the founder'of the 
trust, with Mr. Winthrop, illustrated by the appointment of the 
latter as one of the original Trustees and permanent President, the 
tribute says:—‘‘ His lofty.character, his courteous bearing, his 
uniform kindness in all his dealings with the Trustees over whom 
he presided, endeared him to each member of the Trust as a warm 
personal friend, and the light which his experience and knowledge 
shed upon every question that arose for deliberation always made 
the task of his associates an easy one. We felt that whatever Mr. 
Winthrop approved, after the study and reflection which he in- 
sisted upon giving to every measure projected, must, of course, be 
right. It was a very great thing for an institution like this to be 
presided over by such a man, who for a quarter of a century was 
willing to give to its continual service the best powers with which 
he was endowed,” 


Boston, 17 Dec. 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Proof-reading at the Riverside Press 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

If I had seen Mr. R. L. White’s letter, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 14, before answering your specific question as to ‘* A Victo- 
rian Anthology,” I would have touched upon the far more impor- 
tant matter which that letter contains. Mr. White, after compli- 
menting my own work, subjects its publishers and their Riverside 
Press to grave injustice. 

In the first place he assumes, oddly enough, that as an editor 
I have nothing to do with the make-up and proof-reading of the 
compilation; that such matters were left entirely to the Riverside 
Press and its Corrector. But ‘‘copy” for such a work is pre- 
pared by any competent editor with the utmost care. Everything 
relative to orthography, proof-reading, etc., belongs to the more 
exacting part of his labor. 1 alone am responsible for the mat- 
ters to which your correspondent objects, although the Riverside 
Press in following my directions often suggested some amendment 
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which I was glad to adopt. No proofs of any recent book, I 
think, have been more carefully read than those of the ‘‘ An- 
thology "over and over again by both editor and printer, without 
regard to delay or expense. 

In fact, my publishers made every effort to produce an accurate 
and beautiful book. Ze Na/son, in a strenuous criticism, says 
that ‘‘as for typographical errors, the whole handsome volume 
does not seem to afford one.”” The few which I myself have discov- 
ered are now corrected for subsequent editions. Your gorrespon- 
dent’s objection to the ‘‘ running heads” on pp. 595, 635, 659 and 
667, is due to his neglect of the fact that it is bad form to duplicate a 
name that comes next to the top of a given page. 

This letter is written because it is a serious wrong, if only from 
a business point of view, to accuse a famous printing-house of 
‘*slovenliness”’ and ‘‘ careless proof-reading "—especially when 
the charge arises from lack of experience in the best typographi- 
cal usage. Throughout years of practical acquaintance with 
great printing-houses, I have found none in America or England 
more scholarly than the honored Riverside Press, An Introduction 
to the ‘‘ Anthology” closes with my tribute of thanks to the Cor- 
rector and his assistants for their critical attention to the work. 

NEW YORK, 17 Dec, 1895. E, C, STEDMAN, 


Educational Notes ° 

THE annual meetings of the American Economic Association 
and the Political Science Association of the Central States will be 
held at Indianapolis on Dec. 27-Jan. 2. The first-named asso- 
ciation will hold sessions on Dec, 27, 28 and 30, and the latter on 
Dec, 30 and Jan. 1 and 2, The program for Dec. 31 is a joint 
one. Prof, John B, Clark of Columbia College will deliver the 
annual address, as President of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, and Prof, Albion W. Small of the University of Chicago 
the address as President of the Political Science Association of 
the Central States. A number of papers and addresses on impor- 
tant economic and political subjects will be read. 

Barnard College has immediate need of $32,000 for current ex- 
penses; $121,000 to complete the purchase of its site and pay off 
the mortgage; and, finally, $400,000 for an endowment. Last 
winter the College raised $250,000, and hopes are entertained that 
this year the amount will be doubled. Certainly, an appeal to the 
rich of this city should not be in vain. 


The Yale catalogue for 1896, which was issued on Dec, 17, gives 
the total membership of the University as 2415, against 2350 last 
year. The new Trustees of the Peabody Museum are Messrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and William C, Whitney. 


The Alumni of Williams College dined at the Waldorf on Dec. 
17. Among the guests of honor were President Franklin Carter 
of Williams and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


In accordance with President Low’s policy, for the further de- 
velopment of Columbia, the alumni of the College have organized 
the University Alumni Council of Columbia College, which forms 
the point of union between the separate associations of the 
alumni of the different departments of the University. At their 
first dinner, on Dec, 16, at Sherry’s, Mr. Low, who was the first 
speaker, referred to his plan, and expressed confidence in its ulti- 
mate realization, 

The Yale Alumni Association of Fairfield County gave a dinner 
in honor of President Timothy Dwight in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Dec, 12, Among those present was President Low of Columbia. 

The Board of Education is now considering a resolution recently 
adopted by the Federation of East Side Workers, to the effect that 
the Board of Education, the Children’s Aid Society and the Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society and Home of the Friendless should 
consider the advisability of conveying the Industrial Schools of the 
city, and their sites, to the corporation of the City of New York, 
and transfer these schools to the Board of Education. This would 
certainly seem to be the right thing to do. 

Prof. Archibald Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom, and author of many important works 
on geology and kindred subjects, is coming to America, it is said, 
on a lecturing-tour. 

In the course of a series of articles on ‘‘The Latest Results of 
Egyptian Research,” in Zhe Sunday-School Times, Prof. A, H. 
Sayce tells of the Greek papyri and early Christian documents 
that have been found in Egyptian tombs and ruined monasteries, 
among them being portions of Plato’s ‘*‘Phado,” part of a lost 

y of Euripides, ‘* Antiopé,” Aristotle's ‘* Politeia,” previously 

wn only by name, and the satirical poems of Heréndas. 
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Postmaster-General Wilson will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Vanderbilt University in 1896. 

According to The Evangelist, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, President 
of the Imperial Tungoen College, Peking, China, has resigned, 
after a quarter-century of active service. Dr, Martin returned to 
this country a year ago on leave of absence. He now goeson the 
retired list with the title of President Emeritus and the mandarin 
rank of Tajen, ‘‘Great Man,” conferred by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 





Notes 


WE ARE PLEASED to announce that the general feeling among 
the publishers is that induced by good times. A number of the 
more prominent houses assure us that they have done, this year, 
the largest holiday business in their history; what gives us par- 
ticular satisfaction is, that it is the better class of books that has 
found the readiest sale. 


—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. do not propose to submit quietly 
to the wrongs put upon them by certain publishers in Chicago and 
New York. It seems that the publishers in question have re- 
printed cheap editions of lan Maclaren’s ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier-Bush” and flooded the market with them. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. are the authorized American publishers of Ian Mac- 
laren, and have had his book copyrighted in this country; but the 
other publishers claim that there is some defect in the copyright— 
of which they have taken advantage to bring out pirated editions. 
The authorized publishers, however, have taken the advice of one 
of the best copyright lawyers in New York, who thinks they havea 
clear case against the offenders. At any rate, they are going to 
fight, no matter how much time or money it may take, and they 
have brought suit, not only against the publishers of the books, 
but the booksellers who have sold them, In the meantime, their 
original edition of Ian Maclaren’s story is selling better than ever 
before; but, to fight fire with fire, they have brought out a cheap 
edition, handsomely printed from new plates, prettily bound and 
altogether charming, which they sell to the trade for ten cents a 
copy. 

—A publisher, speaking to a representative of 7he Critic on the 
subject of pirated books, said that he had never seen the pirates 
as hungry as they are at the present time. Apropos of which he 
stated that, emboldened by their hunger, some of them had act- 
ually had the impertinence to walk into Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co.'s store and say :—‘‘ Now that you cannot hold the copyright 
on ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,’ what will you sella set of plates 
for, or sO many thousand sheets, with our imprint?’ The an- 
swer to this question was a designation of the nearest exit to the 
street, 


—The true name of Elizabeth Hastings, the author of ‘‘ An 
Experiment in Altruism,” is Miss Margaret Pollock Sherwood, 
She is an instructor in rhetoric and English literature at Wellesley 
College. It is reported that her clever story has reached a third 
edition. 

—The Century Co; has bought the plates of the late Prof. 
Francis Bowen's revision of the English text of Tocqueville’s 
‘* Notes on Democracy in America,” and will bring out a new edi- 
tion, carefully indexed, of this standard work. The translation is 
that which was made, long ago, by Mr. Henry Reeve, editor of 
The Edinburgh Review, who died, at a ripe old age, in October 
last. In editing it for the American market, Prof. Bowen found 
it necessary to revise the book thoroughly and in part re-trans- 
late it—a task for which no one was more fit. 

—‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Letters” have met with the reception 
they deserved, and Messrs. Macmillan announce a second edition. 
The same firm will issue in January, in two volumes, with por- 
traits, the life of Cardinal Manning, by Mr. E. S. Purcell—one 
of the important books of the new year. 


—Robert Grant’s ‘‘A Bachelor’s Christmas’ has taken the 
public fancy: although but recently published, it has reached a 
sale of 10,000 copies. 

—Mr. Francis Wilson, writing of his friend the late Eugene 
Field in Zhe Philistine, says:—‘‘ Next to children, Field loved 
books, and the last page of manuscript he ever wrote was upon 
the ‘ Love-affairs of a Bibliomaniac’; the book, he thought, was 
the effort of his life.” This book is now on the press of the 
Messrs. Scribner, and will be published as soon after Christmas 
as it can be got ready. Apropos of Mr. Field, the presses of the 
Messrs. Scribner have been kept busy ever since he died in print- 
ing new editions of his poems. 
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—Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons will issue, early in the spring, 
Henry Norman's ‘‘ Near East."’ The author is revising a series 
of twenty letters which recently appeared in the Chronicle, and 
will add much fresh material. 

—‘‘ The two volumes next forthcoming in the Edinburgh Edi- 
tion of the works of R. L. Stevenson,” says The Atheneum, ‘*‘ will 
both contain a considerable amount of matter hitherto unpublished. 
The December volume, containing the poetical works, will con- 
clude with a section called ‘Songs of Travel, and Other Verses,’ 
composed chiefly b2tween the years 1888 and 1894, of which a 
few only have seen the light in periodicals and newspapers; and 
the January volume, under the general heading ‘ Biography,’ will 
contain, in addition to the memoir of Prof. Fleeming Jenkin, 
originally published by the Messrs. Longmans, the unpublished 
history of the writer’s own family, which ends with the great 
achievement of his grandfather's life in the building of the Bell 
Rock lighthouse,” 

—‘‘Dorothy, and Other Italian Stories” is the last book to 
bear the name of Constance Fenimore Woolson on its title-page. 
It is just published by Messrs. Harper & Bros., who call attention 
to this interesting though ‘‘ melancholy distinction.”” The same 
firm announces a third edition of the Christmas Harfer’s Monthly. 

—Mme. Sarah Grand has nearly finished her new novel, which 
she considers a stronger and more interesting work than ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins.” The title is not yet announced, but she de- 
scribes the story as the unfolding of a life, and the subject as one 
especially adapted for the great audience of readers of her own sex 
which she addressed in the former book. She prefers to have it 
read without a break, and has declined all offers for serial publica- 
tion in England and America. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will be 
her American publishers. 

—The Peter Paul Book Co., Buffalo, will publish in February 
‘*The Man Who Became a Savage,” a novel by William T. 
Hornaday, the hunter-naturalist, the author of ‘‘ Two Years in 
the Jungle."’ The principal scenes of his novel are laid in Bor- 
neo. 

—We learn that Mr. Watts’s memoir of Rossetti will never 
appear, and that the full truth about his life will probably never be 
told in print. It wastold by William Bell Scott in manuscript, and 
in the printed version there are approaches tothe facts, Nodoubt, 
however, they are better left in silence. Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
collection of his brother’s letters contains no reference to these 
matters. 

—An unprinted diary of Hawthorne will open the January A/- 
lantic, It gives acharming glimpse of the great romancer’s early 
life in Boston while weigher and gauger at that port, in 1839. In 
the same magazine will be found ‘‘ The Children of the Road,” 
by Josiah Flynt, which promises to be an interesting study of the 
children he has found among the vagrants he knows so well. 


—The first number of Cosmopolis, the international magazine 
to be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, will contain a story by 
Henry James. There will be four stories in the opening number, 
eleven general articles, and literary, dramatic and political chron- 
icles in English, French and German, Mr. Fernand Ortmans, the 
editor, has secured a brilliant staff of contributors for this three- 
language review, in which American letters are well represented. 
The first number will appear early in January, with contributions 
from Sir Charles Dilke, Edmund Gosse, Henry Norman, Paul 
Bourget, George Brandes, Anatole France, Edouard Rod, Francis- 
que Sarcey, Dr. Theodor Barth, Hermann Hilferich, Prof. Theodor 
Mommsen, Peter Rosegger, Prof. Erich Schmidt and Friedrich 
Spielhagen, The first instalment of Stevenson's ‘‘ Weir of Her- 
miston ” will lead off the number. 


—The social side of Parliamentary life is set forth by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her new novel in Zhe Century. With the 
dinner-parties in Parliament Buildings and open-air receptions on 
the Thames Embankment, it presents a picturesque contrast to 
American Congressional customs. 


—Among the contributors to 7he Ladies’ Home Journal for 
1896 will be Gen. A. W. Greely, U. S. A.; ex-President Harri- 
son, Mary Anderson de Navarro, Mary E. Wilkins, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Rudyard Kipling, Julia Magruder, Bret Harte, Lilian 
Bell, lan Maclaren, Sophie Swett, Frank R. Stockton, Sara Orne 
Jewett, R. C. V. Meyers, Will N. Harben, Caroline Leslie Field, 
Jane G. Austin (posthumous), Dr. Parkhurst, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, Edith M, Thomas and James Whitcomb Riley. There will 
be compositions by Paderewski, John Philip Sousa, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Reginald de Koven, Edward Jakobowski, Bruno Oscar 
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Klein and others; and musical papers by Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Blauvelt, Mme, Clementine de Vere Sapio, Mrs. Hamilton Mott, 
Miss Maud Powell, Benjamin Davies, Charles Adams, Thomas 
a Becket, Frederic Peakes, George Chadwick and others. Among 
the illustrators are announced Kate Greenaway, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Albert Lynch, W. L. Taylor, W. T. Smedley, W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, Alice Barber Stephens, William Martin Johnson, 
Eric Pape, W. A. Rogers, Reginald Birch, Frank O. Small, B. 
West Clinedinst, T. de Thulstrup, A. B, Frost, E. W. Kemble, 
Irving R. Wiles and Abby E, Underwood, There will be, also, 
a series of illustrated articles on home building, giving plans 
and details for the construction of medium-sized houses. 

—Among the contents of the January Scrzbmer's will be an ar- 
ticle on the late Frederick Locker-Lampson, by Augustine Birrell, 
with an unpublished portrait; and a story of the railroad, by the 
late John Heard, Jr. 


—Uncut Leaves gave a reception on Tuesday afternoon, at 
Sherry’s, in honor of Mrs, Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). There- 
ception committee consisted of Mrs, Burton Harrison, Mrs. Ma 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. J. Wells Champ- 
ney, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mr. Robert 
Reed and Mr. Lincoln, 


—A lecture course in aid of the Madison Avenue Depository 
and Exchange for Woman's Work has been arranged to take place 
at the Waldorf Hotel at 11 A, M., as follows:—Dec, 18, Mrs, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, ‘‘ Garrison Life on the Plains’; Jan. 8, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, ‘‘ The Mysteries of the Flowers"; Jan. 22, 
Dr, and Mrs. Hector Hall, ‘‘ Burns—Readings and Songs ’’; Feb. 
5. George W. Cable, from his romances; and Feb. 18, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, ‘*‘ A Great Man of Letters.” 

—The Society of the Philistines arranged, some weeks since, 
for a dinner in honor of Mr. Stephen Crane, to be given at 
Aurora, N, Y., on Dec. 19. 

—At a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Copy- 
right League in New York on Dec. 9 (Mr, E. C, Stedman, Presi- 
dent of the League, in the chair), the following resolution was 
adopted :—‘‘ We heartily congratulate Messrs. Hall Caine and 
F. R. Daldy on the progress they have made in procuring the as- 
sent of the Canadian authorities to the substitution for the act of 
1889 (with its objectionable feature of multiple licenses beyond 
the control of the author) of a plan which we trust may, when 
completed in detail, prove a satisfactory solution of the question 
of Canadian copyright, fairly acknowledging authors’ rights and 
in line with Canadian interests and with the present status of in- 
ternational copyright in America,” 

—The Booksellers’ League is making elaborate preparations for 
its next ‘‘ smoker,” which may be delayed until January because 
of the great rush in bookstores during the holidays. The state- 
ment, sometimes made, that no salesman knows so little of his 
wares as the bookseller, will be discussed by a prominent New 
York book-buyer and a member of the League. Major Pond will 
deliver his lecture on ‘‘ Twenty Years of Brains,” and Mr. Charles 
Welch of Zhe Art Amateur will give a talk on books for children, 
A brilliant idea is a ‘‘ dialogue efitertainment,” prepared by mem- 
bers of the League, which will present in humorous fashion the 
customer from the bookseller’s point of view, and the bookseller 
from that of the customer. The League’s ‘‘smokers”’ are held 
on the third Friday of each month at Hardman Hall, 4 West 
Nineteenth Street. The League is making special efforts to raise 
the standard of the book and stationery clerks, and to create in 
them a pride in their calling. It acts, also, as agent in securing 
positions for members out of employment. Applications for 


‘ membership (accompanied by $1.50) should be sent to the Treas- 


urer, Mr. James B. Brigham, with the Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East 
16th Street. The Secretary is.Mr. Charles A. Burkhardt, with 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co,, 31 West 23rd Street, who has 
special charge of the employment agency, and requests publishers 
and booksellers needing help to communicate with him. 


Publications Received 


Balzac, H. de. The Quest ot the Absolute. §:.g0, Macmillan & Co. 
.§. Esther: A Young Man’s Tragedy. $3. Open Court Pub. Co 

Burton, Richard. Dumb in June. 7%. Copeland 

Burrows, Montagu. History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. $3 


G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
Channing, Grace E. The Sister of a Saint. ¢. Stone & Kimball. 
Cheiro. If We Onlv Knew, and Other Poems, F. T Neely. 
Cocke, _— A Doric Reet, Ji il anil ‘Copeland & Day. 
Dest: . Renaissance urein Belgium Por cnonsephe 
Hes W. Th le of J “ e E son. 

.R. W. e ames, $1.75. 

Esler, E R. ‘Mid Cenen Pastures. &. 43 
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Nymphs, Nixies and Natads. 
Bee AD Alphabet. $1.25. 


German Poems 
yp A.C. Congressional Currency. $1.25. 
Hid 
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P New York: Christian Literature Co, 
iden, A. W. The Ottoman Dynasty. New York: Nicholas W. Hidden. Russell, W.C, Auld Lang Syne. Rand McNally & Co, 
Hoss, EE Sunday School Studies ; or, Expository and Homiletical Notesonthe Scheffel,J.von. Ekkehard, 2 vols. $2.50. T Y Crowell & Co 
International Lessons for to #:. Nashville, Tenn.: M. E Church Pub, Co. Scheffel, J. von. Der Trompeter von Sakkingen. 7oc. DC Heth & Co 
Hudson, Thos. Jay. Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life. $1.50 Stevenson, R. L. and W. E. Henley. Macaire. $1. Stone & Kimball. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Seribner’s Magazine, hos Charles Scribner's Sons, © 

King, M. E. Round About a Brighton Coach Office. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. pane John Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. $1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
on belgie y ¢ 0 $:. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church Union. earns, F,P. Sketches from Concord and Appledore $2. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 

L. The King of Alberia. G W, Dillingham. Youth's Dictionary of Mythol 


Percival. Mars. f2.5¢ 
” ‘The Sin-Eater, ¢z. 





Fiona 
Moses, Bernard. Railway Revolution in Mexico, San Francisco: Berkeley Press 


win, T. A. Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago, soc. 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 


4) Mixture, the choicest 
Cot, 4 tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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2 Notable Series 


The Heroes of the Nations 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and 
work of certain representative historical char- 
acters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions to which they belonged. The vol- 
umes are sold separately as follows; Cloth 
extra, 61.50; half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$, s. Eight volumes now ready; each volume 
is i ly illustrated, with maps and plans 


VOLUMES IN READINESS.—Nelson, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Pericles, Theodoric, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Julius Cesar, John Wyclif, 
Napoleon, Henry of Navarre, Cicero, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Prince Henry the Navigator, 
Julian the Philosopher, Louis XIV., Charles 


: 
: 


(Send for new illustrated prospectus of the series.) 


The Story of the Nations 


A Series of Graphic Historical Studies, Each nar- 
rative is complete in one volume, small 8vo 
profusely illustrated and containing maps and 

lans. ice volume, cloth extra, $1 50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. 43 volumes now ready 
This is the very plan on which Herodotus and 

Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather sto- 

ries, . . . historians who were also superb story- 

tellers, and story-tellers who were capital historians, 
with a sprinkle and tinkle of poetry thrown in for 
full measure,—N, Y. Critic. 


(Send for new illustrated prospectus of the series.) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
BODO OSDOOH6SHOS1HHOSS 


AN IMPORTANT AND TIMELY BOOK. 








* Here at last is an exhaustive text-book on the 
Nicaragua Canal, the history of the scheme, the 
resources of the State, the climate, and the popu- 
lation, with a general forecast of the effect which 
the Canal is likely to produce in shifting the cur. 
rent of American trade and developing the enor- 
mous natural resources of the Southern States 
of the American Union. . .. For an under- 
standing of the Nicaragua question in all its bear- 
ings it is a most valuable guide.”—Daily News, 
London. 





THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC, 
the Nicaragua Canal. 


BY 
ARCHIBALD ROSS COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘‘ Across Chrysé,” etc., etc. 


Large Demy 8vo, pp. xvti-443, cloth, gilt top. 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans, $7.00. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction—The Three Main Schemes-—-The Canal Route 
—-The Question of Guarantee—The Value of Canal and Lake—The Excavations and Divide 
Cuts—Embankments and Dams—Drainage, Lockage, Locks, and Sections—The Harbours 
—Climate, Labour, Voleanoes—Native Races and Prehistoric Remains—Comparisons with 
Suez—Time of Transit, Cost, Time of Completion—Demand of the Age: Great Canals— 
Geography of Nicaragua—Resources of Nicaragua—Social and Political Nicaragua (Part I.) 
—Social and Political Nicaragua (Part 1I.)}—The Effects of the Canal—Appendices—Index. 


With numerous 


‘*Many people could have described the history 
and structure of the Nicaragua Canal ; few, if any, 
could have traced, as Mr. Colquhoun has done, the 
grave political and commercial results likely to fol- 
low the completion of the undertaking. A book to 
read and ponder over alike by statesmen, students 
of politics, engineer, financiers, and merchants. 
From beginning to end his book is singularly at- 
tractive and deeply instructive, and it is certain to 
remain the indisputable authority on the vastly im- 
portant subject with which it deals.”—Leeds Mercury 





LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO., - 





NEW YORK. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of peter. Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service, 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Foreign Books, 

Mail Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. Free on 


eee a, Publishers, Booksellers, Stati 
BRENTANO'S, reecublishere, Booksellers, Stationery, 











CHRISTIIAS BOOK. 
firs. Julia Keese Colles’ 
*‘ Authors and Writers 
Associated with Morristown.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Subscription Book. Price, $3.00. 


Address Mrs. JULIA KEESE COLLES, 
No. 20 High St., Morristown, N, J. 








RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiiiam Evarts Benjamin, to W, zand St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10rn Street, New Yorx. 
Dealer in M. and other periodicals, 
umes or single numbers. 


BACK numbers and sets of all magazines. Fer 


ce state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
ExcHAnGe, De Menil Building, St, Leuis, Mo. 


Sets, vol. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of ‘the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, F. l. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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‘* We wish every youth in the land could have the benefit of it.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Here is the magazine that is acknowledged everywhere to be the very best periodi- 


Have you subscribed yet for your boys and girls ? 





_ cal in the world for young folks,— 


‘‘The prince of juvenile magazines,” 
‘¢ The mother’s best friend,” 
‘¢ The civilizer of the small boy,”’ 


Do you know that if there are children in your home that home 


Do you take it? 


will be the better for St. Nicholas? 


A Year’s Subscription, $3.00. 


November begins the twenty-third volume of Sr. Nicworas. ‘No cultivated 
home where there are young people is complete without it.” In November began 
‘THE SWORD-MAKER’S SON,” a story of boy life at the time of the founding 
of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard, and ‘‘ THE PRIZE CUP,” one of J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s best stories. The first of Robert Louis Stevenson's delightful ‘‘ LETTERS 
TO YOUNG FRIENDS,” are in the beautiful Christmas number. 

TO USE “ST. NICHOLAS” AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, send the price o 
@ year’s subscription ($3.00) to the publishers, and they will forward a handsomely 
printed certificate of subscription and the November and December numbers, which 
you can place among the presents on Christmas morning. The numbers from 
January on will be sent to the recipient of the gift. 


brought to the mind of the boy or girl to whom you give this beautiful publication. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York, 


ie 








Educational Gaeette. 


Every month you will be 





MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Sheet Music, 


Music Books, 
Musical Literature. 











+ “Biaborate Editions of | 

| Standard Compositions. | 
oa ee 
| Illustrated Music Books | 

For Children and Young People, 4 





+ 
The Finest and Largest Stock 


in this city of 





Pe 
Banjos. if 











+ 


| Zithers, | 
&e—_________— 





Mandolins. 4 


[ Violins, i 


des f Mian 
Ditson & Co., 


867 BROADWAY (18TH ST.) 








The Mercantile Library, 
ASTUL. PLACE, Contains 250,000 Volumes. 
Branches; 426 sth ave. and 120 Broadway. 

Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


Elite Linen Marker 


Any Name in 

NEAT SCRIPT TYPE 

with outfit of 

Warranted Indelible Ink. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


The R. H. Smith Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Headquarters for Stamp, Stencil and 


Seal Supplies. 





To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ** the first /iterary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
[t is devoted to literature and the arts. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Little 
Rivers. 


A Book of Essays in Profitable 
Idleness. Profusely Illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00. 


“A book that rejuvenates; a book 
that awakens dormant memories and 
quickens the blood in elderly veins; a 
book to ‘find us’—as Coleridge would 
have said—and bring us back to youth, 
young manhood, and middle age, with 
the many delights of each; such is this 
volume,”"—V. Y. Times. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE OF A RICH 
COLLECTION OF NEWLY 
IMPORTED BOOKS, «noone 


_ the Best Editions of Standard Authors, 
in Choice Bindings; Illuminated Missals 
and Manuscripts, Early Printed Booke 
and Books of Hours, some in Black 
Letter, and many Unique Copies on 
Vellum; Fine Collections of Portraits, 
Art and Illustrated Works, Special Copies 
of Books with Inserted Portraits, Sport- 
ing Books and Prints, and Old Lace Pat- 
terns, & marvelous collection of Ancient 
and Modern Bindings, embracing Choice 
Specimens of the following Famous 
Names: Clovis Eve, Derome, Le Gas- 
con, Bozerian, Capé, Chambolle-Duru, 
Thibaron, Petit, Lortic, Bretault, Thierry, 
Simier, Riviere, Bedford, Matthews, 
Zaehnedorf, Tout, ete. 











NOW ON. EXHIBITION AND SALE BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 
10 West 28th Street, bet. Fifth Ave. and Bway, 
NEW YORK. 


*,* This Catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress wpon receipt of 10 cts. in stampa. 
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__ Timely Warning. 







\ facturers of pure 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


A Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
i used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in the U, 8. 
Established 188s. 


3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. Christmas vacation Dec, 19th to Jan. 6th. 


Advantages of City and Coun 
st vr iss SARA 





J. SMITH, Principal. 





hh reyi/ Connecticut. 
T. MAR te DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
OOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 1 Pf ent 
7 rancis ki seal, Di ., Roster, 

















2 








The forty-fifth year, For circulars, 
Mas, C, F. Hartt, 








NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending oy SEPTEMBER IST to MAY 18T, The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and i of A 


ond b ep Tic eunnes Glin oe anomeaery antes ck 
Yo admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 











Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


ieee MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
eine Advent Term of the Fifty-tourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B, SMEDES, A.M. 











— 





PENNSYLVANIA 





H*r YOU a daughter educate and send to school? 


en ask for a circular _ Mos. H, Cierc, 4315 
Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, Boston, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 








FRENCH BOOKS, ROMANS CHOISIS. A series, 
Pure, of oe literary value and 
representative of the authors; printed n large type on good 
poner. Price, cloth, 85 cents; paper, 60 cents. 
7—L’ /OMBRA, by A Gennevra' e. 216 pages 
No, 8—~LE MAITRE DE FORGE » by Georges Ohnet. 341 


pa 
Deniplete catalogue on mye yon For sale <2 book- 
sellers, or post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIASI R, JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. ¥ 





Men’s Furnishings. 





NECKWEAR. 


sessing Gowns, Smoking Jackets, Bath 
Robes, Night Robes, Dress Shirts, 
Pajamas, Handkerchiefs. 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 


“ Dent,” “ Fowne’s,” & Courvoister's” 


GLOVES. 


Fur Gloves, Gauntlets, and Coachman's 
Fur Capes. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Broadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








BEMORIALS 


Artistic Monuments for 
ed to 





J. & R. LAMB, 














59 CARMINE ST., N. Y 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
pwr | strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 
er Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wal! Street, New York. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265, 672 Gorgeous Holiday, and prentle 


354,672 Magnifcnt Rostn 598 spouses 


Bt oo er Books. 
148,782 7 a ray er eT ANY PRICE. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE, 


81 CHAMBERS ST., "Hall Park, NEW YO! K, 











THE DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
(8 P.M.) Danie. Fronman, Manager. 
“THE HOME SECRETARY.” 
A Society Comedy-Drama. 
By R. C. Carton 


FUR YOUR HOLIDAY ree 
FREE PuRellDericious 

BONBONS 
CHOCOLATES 















ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention, 





LEADERSHIP means superiority. Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 
many competitors shows undeniable merit. THe REMING- 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER peeeennny leads. 

Wyrckorr, Skamans & B T, 327 B y, N.Y. 








WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 

NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere Biggest 
Dailies to smallest — from every state. Also Maga- 
zines, literary, music, art and pereoene Publications, wane 
and class papers. Ail the the best lish M we included. 
Our readers are intelligent i ast fas ye G Give us your 
order for articles or comments on any >» cabheen and we will 
Sesirea satisfaction, Rates depend on special service 


esired, but always The Chlcage Prese wiser 


36 La Salle St., Ch 


‘* TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel’’ 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE VICTORIA, Boston, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ite New Old South and Art Club. 
ES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 


- 
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